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FOREWORD 


Psychology as a subject has been introduced at the +2 stage in the schools 
affiliated to the Central Board of Secondary Education. Its introduction as a subject is 
in conformity with the basic philosophy of diversification of courses at the +2 stage. 
The question of preparing a suitable textbook on psychology for the use of students at 
the secondary stage has, therefore, engaged the attention of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training; it constituted an Editorial Board for formulating 
guidelines for the organisation of course content in psychology on the basis of which 
a book could be developed. The editorial board consisted of the following eminent 
university professors: H. S. Asthana, R. N. Rath, S. Bhattacharya, (Mrs.) H. K. 
Nijhawan, I. P. Singh Monga, and Y. J. Khwaja. I and Professor C. K. Basu of the 
Department of Educational Psychology and Foundations of Education were also 
associated with the Board. The course content prepared by the Board was divided into 
two parts, namely, part I which provided for an introduction to human behaviour, 
and part II dealing with child psychology. While the first part aimed at introducing 
class XI students to general principles of psychology, part II aimed at promoting an 
understan ding of the stages of development through which a child passes before reach- 
ing adulthood. The book which has been developed as a collaborative effort on the 
part of various people follows basically this format. 

Many people have participated in the development of this book. Once the guide- 
lines were formulated a team of NCERT faculty comprising Dr. D. Gopal Rao, Dr. 
(Mrs.) R. Muralidharan, Miss Indira Malani, Dr. (Mrs.) U. Bevli, Mrs. Vinita Kaul 
and Mrs. C. Ramachandran were given the responsibility of preparing the manuscript 
of the book. Prof. C. K. Basu, the then Head of the Department of Educational 
Psychology and Foundation of Education, directed the effort of this faculty group. 
In the later stages, Prof. Atmananda Sharma, Head of the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology, made every effort to see that the manuscript becomes available in 
its final form at an early date. 

Two workshops were held to scrutinize the manuscript that had been prepared. 
In these workshops, apart from the authors and teachers of schools and colleges who 
were involved in the teaching of psychology, members of the Editorial Board and 
experts from selected universities participated. The names of persons who participated 
in these workshops have been indicated elsewhere. The main endeavour of the 
Editorial Board and the authors was in the direction of developing a course of study 
and a textbook which would give to the students the basic idea of the subject. The 
material so developed would not only be complete in itself, particularly for those stu- 
dents for whom the +2 stage would be a terminal point, but would at the same time 
cater to the requirements of students who may offer psychology as a subject at the . 
University level. 
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I am extremely grateful to the Chairman and the members of the Editorial 
Board for their help in framing the general guidelines, I am also appreciative of the 
effort put in by the faculty team in developing this textbook. Shri G. K. Virmani, 
Department of Teaching Aids and Shri P. K. Ghosh and Shri C. P. Tandon of Publica- 
tion Department contributed materially to the illustration in this book. The UNICEF 
was also kind enough to provide the theme photographs which have been incorpora- 
ted in the book. The Council is grateful to them. 

Since the preparation of a textbook is an on-going process, involving revision 
and updating of the material ion a continuous basis, the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training would very much appreciate comments on this book 
from readers. These would help us to improve its quality. 


S. K. MITRA 
Director 
National Council of Educational 


New Delhi 
Research and Training 


18 April 1980 
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Methods of Child Study 


Developmental psychology deals with 
the course of human development from the 
time of conception upto death. It provides a 
basic understanding of the processes involved 
in growth and decline. The human organism 
undergoes constant change in the course. of 
development. An understanding of the pro- 
cesses of human development can equip a per- 
son to cope with these changes meaningfully. 


Developmental Psychology and 
Child Psychology : Its Importance 


Many things that human individuals do 
and believe in, have their roots in the early 
experiences of infancy and childhood, This 


is one of the reasons for the interest directed 
towards the study and understanding of child- 
ren. The human individual needs to discover 
and find himself as he goes along in life. His 
way of reacting to successes and failures, his 
limitations and capabilities, and the extent 
to which he strives to realize his potential or 
is inhibited by his circumstances, can be 
accounted for, to a considerable extent, by 
the events and experiences encountered in the 
initial phase of life. A careful appraisal of the 
emotional undertones prevailing in the early 
years of our life provides valuable insights 
and clues to the way we perceive ourselves as 
individuals and relate to the people around 
us, Thus, by relating the information about 
the childhood experiences of individuals to 
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comprehensive data on adults, itshould be 
possible to study the relationship between 
the adjustment of adults and the experiences 
encountered by them in the early years of 
life. Developmental psychology concerns it- 
self with the total span of human life, where- 
as the scope of child psychology is limited and 
confined to quantitative and qualitative 
changes in the initial phase of life when grow- 
th and development are maximal. Moreover, 
the effect of inputs is most meaningful when 
these are provided ata time when the pace of 
development is rapid. Developmental psycho- 
logy also takesinto account specific maturity 
traits which are likely to appear at different 
stages of development. This helps in a better 
comprehension of the sequence of develop- 
ment. However, this does notimply that 
different aspects of development occur in iso- 
lation. The process of growth and develop- 
ment is a unified function where different 
facets of development are closely interrelated. 
This requires taking into account the total 
situation ; whether it is the effect of physical 
development on social maturity or the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and emotional 
adjustment, or the social factors which stimu- 
late a child into action or the environmental 
constraints which prevent him from doing so. 
The overall interactions between the environ- 
mentand the human organism have to be 
taken into account. 


Significance of Studying Child 
Development and Developmental 
Psychology 


Some of the problems that child. deve- 
lopment and developmental psychology: tries 
to tackle are discussed here. 


How has an individuaı come to be what 
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he is ? In the same situation why do different 
people react differently ? Where does an 
individual stand in comparison to others ? Is 
it possible to channelize effectively the course 
of development and chart it out according to 
individual requirements ? What are the specific 
problems encountered from infancy and child- 
hood to adolescence and adulthood ? What 
are the focal points of change in infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood and old 
age ? Inspite of the enormous changes one 
undergoes throughout the course of develop- 
ment, how does the human organism 
succeed in retaining its individual identity ? 
Why are individual differences so marked 
during childhood and early adolescence and 
what are the factors contributing to the level- 
ling off later on ? How does interaction 
between biological, environmental and social 
factors affect the course of individual develop- 
ment ? 


In trying to find answers to these ques- 
tions, intensive investigations were carried out 
in relation to individual differences, talents, 
deficiencies, intellectual abilities, the rate of 
mental growth as well as the characteristics 
pertaining to an individual's emotional and 
social nature. There is a recognition that 
home and family influences on the child are 
stronger than most other environmental 
factors. It has led to an increasing number of 
studies which affect the child's personality 
with regard to infant-mother relationships, 
child-rearing practices and sibling and peer 
relationships. 

Au increasing awareness and concern 
for social problems has resulted in a large 
number of investigations in this area. It has 
come to be accepted that most social prob- 
lems have a close relationship to the person- 
ality structure of the individuals and their 
antecedents. Conflicts between groups also 
reflect to some extent the individual tensions 
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of the members of these groups. Even broader 
social attitudes towards other nations and 
social and minority groups emerge as a result 
of personality development. Attitudes towards 
democracy or totalitarianism reflect the 
philosophy of life of the majority of indivi- 
duals. Some cultura! groups are extremely 
active politica lly, whereas certain others are 
characterised by a lack of interest in politics. 
All these have their roots in certain basic atti- 
tudes acquired during the early years of life. 

Thus, the study of child development 
and developmental psychology helps us to 
understand ourselves and how we have deve- 
loped as individuals. The ability to recognise 
individuality is the basis for recognising the 
uniqueness of individuals. Insight into the 
growth factors facilitates the work of the 
teachers and parents as well as other indivi- 
duals and agencies concerned with the well- 
being of children in particular and human 
individuals in general. Childhood is the most 
important period of life and, in addition to 
understanding, children need adequate hand- 
ling and intelligent disciplining. Association 
with socially and emotionally mature adults 
helps them to develop a respect for rules and 
social norms as well as provides adequate role 
models. It is necessary to take cognizance of 
the hereditary factors as well as the cultural 
and environmental influences on personality 
development. Recognition of the fact that 
every individual is constantly striving to 
attaina balance in his social and physical 
milieu will help us to view human beings 
as dynamic entities with an indivisible unity. 
An awareness of the fundamental needs of 
individuals will enable us to understand indivi- 
duals who have failed in their efforts to satisfy 
their basic needs. A realistic insight into the 
dynamics of development gives us a better 
chance to function effectively in our day-to- 
day life where human relationships are very 
significant, 
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An Integrated: Approach to Child 
Development 


Children have been studied as biolo- 
gical systems, individual selves and social 
beings. However, these aspects cannot be 
studied in isolation, for the significance of 
each one needs to be accounted for in the 
overall framework. These aspects can only be 
viewed to advantage in terms of the empha- 
sis and legitimacy of the specific situation, 
for every individual is a complete being who 
cannot be divided into different compart- 
ments. The biological, individual and social 
roles interact and overlap continuously. 

Viewed in this total context, the 
quantum of knowledge available about 
children appears to be reasonably extensive 
and has made some impact on educational 
and child-rearing practices in limited 
spheres. Measured in terms of what remains 
to be dóne in its entirety, the unexplored 
avenues are equally vast, if not more, con- 
stantly reminding us of what still remains 
to be done. The insights available bring up 
new questions. However, the most disturb- 
ing element in this situation is that what- 
ever information is available has still to be 
applied to actual practice, so that the bene- 
fits reach the majority of our children who 
are under-priviledged and disadvantaged in 
quite a few respects. The available 'infor- 
mation about the development of children, 
if integrated with health, education and 
social planning programmes, would streng- 
then attempts to improve the quality of life 
of the majority of our children. It would 
also vitalize child development as a discipline 
and help to generate new knowledge that 
could keep pace with the changing require- 
ments on the socio-cultural scene. 

Thus, a full account of a child’s deve- 
lopment should include objective facts about 
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his physical development, information about 
his skills and abilities, and also his explicit 
behaviour. But this is not enough. Infor- 
- mation about how a child perceives himself 
at home, at school and among his peers is as 
important and valid asthe objective facts 
about his development. This would imply 
helping children acquire the requisite atti- 
tudes and values conducive to personal- 
social adjustment. A well-adjusted person 
has a better chance of making his way in 
life and coping with the stresses and strains 
of a rapidly changing society. Every child 
has a reasonable chance of growing up to be 
well-adjusted, provided different aspects of 
development have been taken care of at the 
most crucial period. For example, the first year 
of life is extremely significant for physical 
development. Exposure to avoidable diseases 
and lack of proper nutrition does damage 
which cannot be compensated for later on. 
Similarly, for language development the ages 
between 1-3 years are of crucial importance. 
If a child is not exposed to a rich and varied 
environment, which provides adequate stimu- 
lation, he will grow up with a language 
problem which will be difficult to correct at a 
later stage. The same holds true for all 
other aspects of development. 


Methods of Child Study 


Cross Sectional and Longitudinal 
Approaches 

Two major factors influence develop- 
ment; one is maturation and the other is 
learning. Development which does not, by 
and large, require environmental stimulation 
is due to maturation and is evident in the 
case of variables like anatomical and physio- 
logical development. Adaptation to the 
environment generally takes place as a result 
of learning. However, it is very difficult to 
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ascribe the behavioural change to either 
maturation or learning. Parents, educators, 
pediatricians - and others working with 
children have been concerned about the 
normally expected patterns of behaviour at 
different age levels. This has led to efforts 
to acquire normative data and prepare 
*norms' for the various areas of development 
for different age groups. If one can reasonably 
ensure that the children selected for study 
represent the total population adequately, 
one may conclude that, by and large, 
environmental influences which may bias the 
results have been excluded and the normative 
pattern of development can be observed. 
This method of obtaining normative data is 
known as the cross-sectional approach. The 
simultaneous study of different age-groups 
within a short period is advantageous for 
obtaining behavioural data typical of children 
of a specific age. 

Another way of studying children is 
the /ongitudinal approach. n this approach 
the same children are studied at different 
time intervals covering stages of development 
throughout the childhood and adolescent 
years, This method creates some problems. 
Keeping track ofthe same children overa 
long stretch of time is a complicated task. 
However, the advantages which may be 
derived from this method make it worth- 
while to wait for years together, allowing 
the lapse of the developmental span. Longi- 
tudinal studies have a dual orientation. 
One is the trait-oriented study where the 
investigator attempts to indentify how stable 
orchanging a specific trait ora group of 
traits are. For example, if one wants to find 
out how self-reliant an individual is, one can 
study this at the pre-school age, in early and 
late childhood, through adolescence to voung 
adulthood and determine whether self- 
reliance as a trait becomes weaker or stronger 
as the individual grows up- The other is the 
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life-outcome-oriented longitudinal study. 
Here the attempt is to investigate childhood 
traits which are likely to predict, for example, 
whether an individual will be a highly-achiev- 
ing adult who will be able to withstand set- 
backs and make his way in life, or he is likely 
to succumb to adversity and be a casualty. 
The study of children through their 
formative years may help one to figure out 
what kind of adults they are likely to be- 
come and how successful or unsuccessful 
they are likely to be in life. To sum up, 
both the methods have their advantages 
and limitations and have contributed a 
great deal to the scientific study of children. 
Scientific studies of children present 
many problems. Getting a sizeable group 
of children, which is fairly representative of 
the population, for the purpose of study- 
ing them is not an easy task. This not only 
requires easy and regular access to the child- 
ren to be studied, but also cooperation from 
the parents, teachers and the community in 
general, and the ability to involve the child- 
ren, parents and teachers without giving them 
the feeling that they are being treated like 
guinea pigs or are being exploited for no 
reason at all. This is the human, relation- 
ships aspect of studying children. In addition 
to this, there are many limitations in the 
matter of studying children. Areas of investi- 
gation like sex, relationships between parents 
and children, relationships between children 
of minority and majority groups, and so on, 
present situations which are difficult to con- 
trol and the investigator may end up with 
information which lacks precision and 
accuracy. Moreover, no one method of 
measurement can be effectively used for 
studying children at different age levels or for 
different forms of behaviour, e.g., a child 
who is able to verbalize his thoughts cannot 
be treated at par with one who still has to 
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attain proficiency in language usage and 
expression. For purposes of testing children 
similar techinques cannot be used with child- 
ren who are able to read and write on their 
own and those who are unable to do so. The 
child psychologist has access 10 a variety of 
tools for the purpose of describing, evalua- 
ting and making predictions regarding the 
behaviour of children. Some of these are 
described in the section which follows. 


Techniques of Child Study 


Observation 

Every individual displays a variety of 
behaviour patterns in his day-to-day life 
and is subject to constant observation by 
people around him. Observations provide 
the first insight into an individual's way of 
life, his physical health, social adjustment 
and overall approach to situations. Observa- 
tion can be both informal and planned, where 
the individual being observed may or may 
not be aware of the fact that he is under 
observation. 

Children can be observed in their 
natural environment and this is simple and 
obvious. A special environment can also be 
created for observing specific characteristics 
in children. Observation can also be con- 
ducted while individuals interact with each 
other, Specific objects can be provided and 
observation conducted to note the reactions 
of children to these objects, - 

Observation is possible in the natural 
habitat where children go about their daily 
activities in a spontaneous manner. A 
running record of all the child's activities can 
be maintained for days, wecks and months, 
without any kind of intervention by teh 
observer. There is no siructuring in this 
kind of observation; hence it is called 
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unstructured observation. The observer can- 
not be selective in this kind of observation. 
He has to meticulously record the total 
situation in which the child exists, giving a 
detailed account of his varied activities and 
responses. 

Another broad observational technique 
is to maintain a record of a child's behaviour, 
his newly acquired skills and patterns, of 
interaction over a period of time. For 
example, a child may be observed once a 
month for five years at home and school. 
Each time the observer may note anything 
striking about the child's behaviour. This 
kind of observation is a genuine developmental 
techniqueland provides insights into changes 
and continuities in behaviour over time. 


However, the problem of objectivity is 
very great in these very general and un- 
focused types of observations. In a diary 
or a periodic summary, the judgemental 
process operates as the observer notes only 
what seems tohim particularly interesting or 


remarkable. In addition, the presence of 
the observer may have an impact on the be- 
haviour of the child under observation. 

To avoid these difficulties, more 
structured procedures of observation have 
been devised. In one of the most commonly 
used methods, the observer looks for one 
or more specific and well-defined patterns 
of behaviour by simply recording the fre- 
quency of its occurrence. The more precisely 
the behaviour pattern under observation is 
defined, the more reliable the observation 
becomes. 

The observational method can be made 
‘more reliable under certain conditions. The 
use of mechanical devices like the sound- 
recorder or motion picture camera can 
eliminate any judgemental bias. It can also 
increase observer reliability and provide for. 
a relatively accurate description of the 
various patterns of behaviour and .their 
development. However, difficulties of judge- 
ment and interpretation cannot be totally 
done away with, even with more definite 
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and precise techniques of observation being 
available. Despite all difficulties, observation 
continues to play an important part in the 
study of children. 


Laboratory and Field Studies 

Child study in its initial stages was 
limited to the observation of very obvious 
features of children's developmental charac- 
teristics and patterns of behaviour, conduc- 
ted mostly in the laboratory. In the labora- 
tory setting, the attempt is to systematically 
control and hold constant all factors, except 
the one being studied. Let us take the exam- 
ple of children's aggression. Supposing we 
want to find out whether or not rewarding 
aggression leads to an increase in aggres- 
siveness. We can have two groups—one in 
which aggression is rewarded and another 
in which aggression is neither rewarded nor 
punished. The group where aggression is 
rewarded is the experimental group; the 
other group is the control group. A compa- 


rison of the two groups will provide infor- 
mation about what happens when aggressive 
behaviour is rewarded against what happens 
when aggressive behaviour goes unnoticed. 
The significant features of an experiment of 
this kind are : (1) the experimenter exercises 
control over ali the crucial aspects of a 
situation except one; (2) normally, only one 
variable is changed at a time, everything else 
being kept constant; (3) children are assigned 
randomly to the different groups. Experi- 
ments of this kind do have distinct advan- 
tages over the observation method, for they 
allow us to identify the different factors 
working on the child and to analyse them 
one by one. The disadvantage is that the 
experimental situation is artificial and hence 
generalizing from the experimental situation 
to the real-life situation is not always valid. 
This doubt gave an impetus to field studies 
where attempts were made to study the child 
in his natural environment—the home, 
school, neighbourhood and playground, 
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Repeated observations have indicated 

that field studies yield a more realistic 
picture of the child and consequently child 
psychologists have tried to rely more and 
more on observations made in real-life situa- 
tions e.g, if a comparison is made of a 
child’s reactions to frustration on the play- 
ground with his reaction to frustration arti- 
ficially aroused in the laboratory setting, the 
results are likely to be different. The field 
study approach is likely to yield a realistic 
picture of how children characteristically 
react to situations which they find frustrating, 
However, it is relatively easy to make field 
bservations and this rough and ready tech- 

nique provides many insights that can be 
validated in the laboratory. A combination 
of field and laboratory studies provides the 
advantages of both a real-life situation and 
one in which a measure of control is ensured. 


Interview 

The interview situation provides an 
opportunity for face-to-face interaction bet- 
ween the interviewer and the interviewees, 
and provides meaningful insights into the 
person being interviewed. 

Personal characteristics of individuals 
can be assessed reasonably well through the 
interview technique. It is an effective method 
of eliciting information about an individual’s 
perception of his environment, his manner of 
tackling problems and stress situations, his 
aspirations, hopes and fears as well as the 
quality of his thinking and personality 
characteristics. The interviewer’s manner of 
initiating and conducting the interview will 
determine how effectively he is able to draw 
out the person being interviewed. 


The purpose of an interview deter- 
mines its format. Interviews can be either 
very short and simple for interchanging 
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very specific information, or the interview 
sessions can be spread over a period of time, 
each session being quite lengthy, depending 
upon the purpose of the interview. In the 
interview sessions clues are provided about 
the life style of an individual; whether he is 
relaxed or anxious, and the kind of problems 
he has. This method has an edge over group 
situations, in that the face-to-face inter- 
action makes the situation more specific and 
the outcome is more revealing. 

Establishing proper rapport in the in- 
terview situation is important. The indivi- 
dual being interviewed should be given the 
confidence that the interviewer is interested 
in him, that whatever he discusses will be 
treated as confidential. Only when the inter- 
view situation is characterized by a measure 
of goodwill, can one expect the interviewee 
to be cooperative and honest in his 
reporting. 

The venue of the interview should 
provide a measure of privacy and the inter- 
viewer should have access to the available 
information about the interviewee prior to 
the interview. An undertone of friendliness 
will go a long way in encouraging the inter- 
viewee to talk aboui himself. The interviewee 
should not get the feeling that he is being 
ridiculed or put on the defensive. The time 
spent on the interview will depend upon its 
purpose and the age of the interviewee. If 
it is necessary to have more information, the 
number of sessions required may be increased 
instead of prolonging the session. Interviews 
can be done systematically by using an inter- 
view schedule, proforma or questionnaire, 


Questionnaire 

A questionnaire is a proforma which 
aims at eliciting specific information. The 
questionnaire method is reasonably useful for 
collecting data on groups of older children 
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and adolescents. It can also be used for 
gathering data on younger children and 
adults. The information gathered with the 
help of a questionnaire has been found to 
bring out not only their personality charac- 
teristics and personal attributes but also 
emotional and attitudinal facts. Questions 
need to be phrased with care for obtaining 
meaningful data and to avoid ambiguities 
and vague responses. The questionnaire can 
be used to good purpose by children or 
adults, to give information. The questions 
may be pointed but should not be suggestive 
e.g. instead of asking a child “Is it good to 
read comics ?" he may be asked “How 
often do you read comics ?" The social desir- 
ability element of responses also has to be 
taken into account. Children are quick to 
sense what is appreciated or frowned upom 
by adults and may try to camouflage their 
responses accordingly. Even a parent, respon- 
ding to a questionnaire about his own child, 
may tend to give inaccurate information, if 
he feels that what he describes may be a 
kind of reflection on his manner of bringing 
up his child. Hence, to make the question- 
naire adequately serve the purposes for 
which it is devised, it is necessary to explain 
the purpose of obtaining the data to the 
children or the adults so that they do not feel 
threatened in any way. Although the biases 
cannot be totally eliminated, the questionnaire 
is still a simple and inexpensive tool which 
works effectively and is useful, as it is 
easy to administer. 


Case Studies 

The method attempts to put together 
significant facts about the individual child and 
his environment. These help to provide 
insights into the dynamics of the different 
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aspects of the child's development and his 
environment so that he may be helped tó 
understand himself better. 

Data for a case study may be obtained 
from a variety of sources. The child, his 
parents, teachers, relatives, neighbours and 
the doctor may be interviewed for obtaining 
relevant information about the child's deve- 
lopmental patterns, encompassing various 
facets of his development. Psychological tests 
for sizing up his intellectual status and person- 
ality aspects may also be administered to 
the child. The attempt is to uncover all 
possible information about the child and his 
environment, 

However, with all its advantages the 
method has certain inherent limitations. 
Since the attempt is to piece together what - 
has happened earlier, it is not always possible 
to verify the information provided, Thus the 
cause-effect relationships that are likely to be 
inferred have to be accepted with certain 
reservations. Moreover, the method is employ- 
ed to study children and adults who are un- 
able to cope effectively with their own prob- 
lems. The insights provided therefore have 
limited scope for practical application, in the 
case of the majority who do not present any 
such problems, In spite of all these limita- 
tions, the method has been used advantage- 
ously for coming to grips with the adjustment 
problems of individuals. 

The brief overview of selected methods 
employed in child study and developmental 
psychology highlights the necessity of creating 
conditions which ensure opportunities for the 
observation of behaviour and its interpreta- 
tion. The different methods have contributed 
significantly to the emergence of child 
study and developmental psychology as an 
important branch of the science of human 
behaviour. ' 
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QUESTIONS 


. What is the scope of developmental psychology ? 
. Why is it important to study child psychology and developmental 


psychology ? 


. Why is it necessary to study children longitudinally and cross- 


sectionally ? 


. What are the advantages and disadvantages of observation as a 


method of studying children ? 


. How does experimental method substitute field studies ? 
. Observe a group of nursery school children in their classroom for 15 


minutes daily. Make a record of the kinds of play activities and how 
they play. 
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Process of Human Development 


The terms ‘growth’ and ‘development’ 
are often given slightly different meanings. 
For instance, “Ashok has grown” may mean, 
“Ashok has grown taller” or “Ashok has 
become more of a man than he used to be”. 
Thus, the term ‘growth’ refers to an increase 
in size or change in physical structure. The 
process of growth includes becoming bigger, 
taller, heavier and changes in bodily propor- 
tions. We tend to use the term ‘development’ 
more in relation to changes in character or 
with reference to other mental and emotional 
aspects. However very often they are used 
synonymously. Development includes all the 
changes that occur throughout the life span 
from conception to death. Ashok's develop- 
ment refers to changes in his physical 


structure and proportions, his mental abili- 
ties, his social insight and social behaviour, 
his ethical discrimination, his emotional 
control and so on. In other words, the process 
of development continues even after the 
individual has attained physical maturity. The 
individual is continuously changing as he 
interacts with the environment. Yet, these 
changes are not noticed all the time, particu- 
larly if the individual is observed at very short 
intervals. However, if the period between 
observations is lengthened, the changes be- 
come more observable. For example, a 
grandmother who sees her grandson after 
one year exclaims how tall he has become, 
how much more he talks; he is not shy 
any more and so on. All the changes are 
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obvious to her because she has seen the boy 
after a long interval. On the other hand, the 
mother does not notice them so much as she 
sees the boy every day. 

How do these changes occur? The 
changes may be attributed to genetic factors 
or environmental differences or the inter- 
action between the two. The genetic make-up 
of each individual is different from the other 
and may determine to a great extent what he 
will become as he grows older. On the other 
hand, the environment also has an equally 
powerful impact on the individual. Indivi- 
duals growing up in the same socio-cultural 
milieu share many things in common; langu- 
age, social customs, beliefs, values and so on. 
Thus, the environment moulds the individual 
in terms of his behaviour, thought and so on. 
It is futile to argue which isa more potent 
factor, the genetic make-up or the environ- 
ment. Both are powerful factors in causing 
changes in the individual; while we know 
very little aboui the genetic make-up of an 
individual, the environment can be mani- 
pulated to make it more conducive for indi- 
vidual growth. 


Principles of Human Development 


Development of an organism follows 
certain principles. It does not take place 
haphazardly. To understand the process 
better, we may examine itin a little more 
detail. 


Development is continuous 
Development-is a continuous process. 
It does not stop at one time and pick up 
again a little later, although it is true that it 
may slow down at certain stages but get 
accelerated at other stages. Changes continue 
to occur throughout the life span of the indivi- 
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dual. For example, look at an individual's phy- 
sical development. A helpless infant learns in 
about an year's time to sit up, reach for his 
food and stand up. Within another year he 
runs around and does not need any help to 
go wherever he wants to. Slowly and steadily 
he picks up the other motor skills which 
enable him to cope with his envirenment. 
Much of this learning takes place during 
childhood and adolescence. Once the indivi- 
dual advances in age, he may not be so 
supple any more. Certain things that he could 
do very easily in his childhood may not be 
so easy any longer. These changes go on 
continuously throughout the life span of the 
individual. 

The same is true of mental growth also. 
A baby at the time of birth is not able to 
differentiate even his mother from others. 
But, very soon, he becomes so close to her 
that there is an intimate bond between the 
baby and his mother. This discriminating 
ability develops still further; he recognises 
other people in his family, he learns to 
identify objects in his environment, he 
understands words, starts to speak, learns to 
read and write, appreciates books, and so on. 
However, like the physical skills mental 
abilities too make a downward trend as 
the individual advances in age. For exam- 
ple, some old people complain that their 
memory fails. Thus, as in physical growth, 
changes also occur in mental growth, Some- 
times they are slow, at other times rapid but 
they go on continuously throughout the life 
span of the individual. 


Development is sequential and orderly 

There is an order and a sequence in the 
individual's development. For example, no 
child is able to walk before he can sit up. 
Similarly, first a child is egocentric, that is, he 
views the world from his own point of view. 
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As he grows older, he gains more social 
insight, is able to appreciate other’s view- 
points and modifies his own behaviour on 
the basis of social requirements. The 
sequence is, thus, from egocentric to socio- 
centric growth. His cognitive growth is also 
sequential. The child first explores the 
world through his senses. He grasps an 
object, looks at it, chews it, smells itand 
tries to understand what it is all about. As 
he grows older, he learns more physical and 
motor skills and deals with the world 
through motor activity. Later, it is no 
longer necessary for him to do concrete 
activities as he is now able to understand 
abstract relationships and situations and 
knows how to solve problems. Thus, every 
aspect of development takes place in an 
orderly, sequential fashion. 


There is a definite direction in develop- 
ment 

Development takes place in certain 
definite directions. For example, motor 
development takes place in two ways: 
(1) from head to foot (cephalocaudal), and 
(2) from mid-line to extremities (proximo- 
distal). The head region of the infant is 
relatively more well-developed than the 
posterior regions. The infant’s head, there- 
fore, looks much bigger in proportion to his 
limbs. As the child grows older, this propor- 
tion changes and the lower portions gain in 
size. Ccordination also follows the same 
direction. The child is first able to exercise 
control over his eye movements and, thus, 
follows a person or an object with his eyes. 
He then develops control over his neck 
muscles and holds up his head. Then 
follows the sequential development of the 
arms, chest, back and finally the leg muscles. 
Similarly, development is also from the 
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centre to the periphery. Initial movements 
of the baby are large gross movements con- 
trolled mostly by shoulder muscles. Later 
on he brings his elbow into action, then the 
wrist and finally the fingers. Developmental 
direction is, therefore, cephalocaudal and 
proximodistal. 


Rates of development vary from one 
individual to another 

Though there is an orderly sequence in 
development, the rate at which individuals 
develop varies from one person to another. 
For example, Leela may attain her full 
height by the time she is twelve or thirteen 
and may grow very little thereafter. On the 
other hand, Sarala may still be very short 
and plump at the age of twelve but may 
suddenly shoot up by inches and may ulti- 
mately be much taller than Leela. This is 
true of other aspects of development too. 
For instance in language development one 
child may start speaking as early as the 
eighth month of age whereas another may 
not start before he is two. Thus, each 
individual is unique in his pattern and rate 
of growth while he maintains the same 
sequence of development. 


Each part of the body develops at a 
different rate at different times 

All parts of the body do not develop at 
the same rate and at the same time. For 
example, the head of the baby is fairly well- 
developed even at birth. The neural 
development is fastest in the early years, 
then the growth is gradually slowed down 
but there is a spurt again during adolescence, 
The growth of the genital organs, in con- 
trast, is very slow initially but the rate 
becomes considerably faster around twelve or 
thirteen years of age. Thus, different parts 
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of the body have different rates of matura- 
tion. 


Rate of growth of male children is 
different from that of the female 
children 

Girls and boys do not grow at the same 
rate. Girls are found to mature faster than 
boys. This is true even from the time of 
birth. Girls are found to do most of the 
developmental tasks a little earlier than boys. 
At certain stages of development, particularly 
in early adolescence, girls are found to be 
even taller and heavier than boys. This is 
because the growth spurt that is characteristic 
of adolescence occurs earlier for girls and, 
therefore, at this time they shoot up. Of 
course, boys catch up with them very fast 
and soon overtake them. 


All individuals do not grow to the same 
extent 

There are individual variations in the 
extent of growth. Some grow to be very tall 
and others remain short, while the majority 
are of average height. The average height 
will again differ from one race to another. 
There is a great deal of difference between 
the average height of the Japanese and the 
average height of the Europeans. Similarly, 
in mental growth too there are individual 
differences. Some rise to high levels of in- 
tellectual functioning while others remain 
at much lower levels. Why is it that all 
individuals do not attain the same level of 
growth ? It is due to several factors such as, 
the individual's genetic make-up, his state of 
health, and his level of nutrition. It is also 
due to some environmental factors such as 
the parent-child interaction, the language 
used at home and the different kinds of 


experiences the child has, 
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There is a process of differentiation 
and integration in development 

As an infant, the individual’s move- 
ments are gross. From these movements 
emerge smaller, finer and more specific patt- 
erns of behaviour. These specific patterns 
are again integrated to form new and com- 
plex forms of activity. For example, look at 
the young child who is learning to eat by 
himself. He picks up the food with his hands, 
drops some, smears some all over his face in 
the process and then whatever remains, is 
taken to the mouth. But as he grows older, 
it is not necessary for him to put in so much 
effort. He is able to pick up food by just 
using his fingers. He is then so dexterous 
that he does not drop anything. He is even 
able to converse or read while he eats. The 
whole process becomes so integrated that 
it appears as though he is doing it almost 
automatically, 


This process occurs in all spheres of 
development. Look at the child who is ac- 
quiring the concept of number. Initially, he 
differentiates few from many. Afterwards, 
he learns the fine discriminations between 
numbers, say to discriminate between 
Sand 6 marbles. Thereafter, he is capable 
of more complex activities which involve 
operations like addition, substraction, and 
so on. These operations are then combined 
to form more elaborate concepts. Thus, 
there is a constant process of differentiation 
and integration in development. 


There are certain critical periods in 
growth 

The idea of ‘critical periods’ has been 
drawn from the field of embryology. By 
‘critical period’ we mean that during the 
course of development the human organism 
passes through certain phases during which 
he is more sensitive to certain specific influ- 
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ences, At other stages of development, 
however, he may be less sensitive or even 
insensitive to the very same influences. 

A developmental stage may be crucial 

or critical in two respects : 

(a) It may mark a. period or stage be- 
yond which a phenomenon will not 
appear. 

(b) At that stage of development, an 
organism may be especially sensitive 
to certain environmental influences. 

The concept of “critical period’ thus 

has two main components: (1) The matura- 
tionallevel of the organism, and (2) The 
environmental experiences or inputs essen- 
tial for that period. These critical periods 
have been identified in three main aspects of 
child development : (1) Infantile stimulation, 
(2) Optimal periods of learning, and (3) The 
formation of basic social relationships. 

During the pre-natal period, the first 

three months of the fetal development are 
critical for the development of the brain, 
eyes and ears. If mothers contract an illness, 
like German measles, during this period it 
can lead to defects in their children. Defects 
in hearing or vision or mental retardation 
are the possible outcomes. There issome 
evidence to suggest that in the case of chil- 
dren there are some periods of development 
during which the learning opportunities are 
most effective and if the opportunities are 
not provided during these periods, the child 
may failto learn that particular behaviour 
pattern. The early years of infancy, for 
example, are considered to be crucial for 
the development of a healthy personality. 
The child develops a sense of trust in others 
anda positive attitude towards life asa 
result of his initial interactions with his fam- 
ily in his early years. Studies of orphanage- 
reared children have shown that these chil- 
dren who had been denied the love and 
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affection of the parents in early childhood 
showed signs of abnormal behaviour. 


There is great deal of resilience in 
individuals 

The development of individuals is con- 
tinuous. At certain points, due to external 
reasons such as illness, inadequacy of food, 
and so on, the development is slowed down. 
However, as soon as these external factors 
are removed, that is, the child’s normal 
health or adequate food supply are restored 
the child soon makes up and resumes the 
normal pattern of growth. However, if dep- 
rivation is continuous and severe, and if it 
occurs during critical periods of growth, it 
does make a permanent impact upon the 
child. By and large, there is enough adapt- 
ability in the child by which he works out 
his own strategies to face and overcome the 
deprivation effectively. 


Developmental Stages : Characte- 
ristics at Different Stages 


Development proceeds by stages. As the 
infant grows, he moves on from one stage to 
another in a sequential manner. Each has its 
own characteristic pattern of behaviour. 
Certain forms of behaviour are so dominant 
at a particular stage that they are considered 
typical behaviour of that stage. There are, of 
course, individual variations. We cannot say, 
for instance, all six-year-olds are the same. 
But, by and large, we can say that by the 
time children are six years of age, they have 
mastered most of the motor and communi- 
cation skills and are relatively independent 
as compared to the pre-schoolers. The deve- 
lopmental stages begin from the moment of 
conception and go on until the child reaches 
maturity. 
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The major stages are: 

1. Prenatal stage 2. Infancy 

3. Early childhood 4. Late childhood 
5. Adolescence 6. Adulthood 


PRENATAL STAGE: As soon as an ovum 
from the mother is fertilized by a spermato- 
zoon from the father, growth begins. The 
human embryo grows in the body of the 
mother for a period of about nine months. 
During these months growth is so rapid that 
from a single cell, which cannot even be seen 


` by the naked eye, it grows into a fully 


developed baby, The prenatal period can be 
categorised into: (1) The period of the 
ovum, (2) the period of the embryo, and 
(3) the period of the foetus 
The span of the period of the ovum is 
from conception to the end of the second 
week. It is during this time that the ovum 
gets implanted in the uterine wall. The pos- 
sible hazard at this time is that due to insuffi- 
cient glandular hormones or lack of proper 
balance between glands and ovaries of the 
mother, the ovum does not get implanted and 
as a result it dies. The period of the embryo 
extends from the end of the second week to 
the end of 8 weeks. This period is very impor- 
tant because it is then that many important 
external and internal features start to grow 
and function. This is the most hazardous of 
all periods because if the embryo does not 
get enough protection and nourishment, 
there may be a miscarriage or a malforma- 
tion of the child. The period of the foetus 
extends from the end of 8 weeks to birth, 
During this period, the external and internal 
features continue to grow and foetal activi- 
ties such as kicking, squirming and so on 
begin. The period of the foetus is relativeiy 
safer than the period of the embryo; yet, it is 
not free from hazards. The possibility of a 
Miscarriage continues upto the fifth month. 
Other difficulties are premature or postmature 
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birth or complications during delivery. 
What mothers need to be aware of is 


‘the importance of the prenatal environment 


for the proper development of the baby. 
For example, good maternal nutrition and 
maternal health are essential for the well- 
being of the baby. In-take of drugs, tobacco 
and excessive drinking have been proved to 
have a damaging effect on the baby, 

INFANCY : Infancy is from birth to 
roughly two years, During the first two 
weeks after birth, the infant gets adjusted to 
a completely new environment outside the 
mother's uterus. Hardly any growth takes 
place at this stage, From the second week 
onward, the growth is rapid, This period 
of infancy is very crucial for later develop- 
ment, as it is during this time that the child 
develops his sensory and muscular skills. He 
explores the world through his sensory and 
motor activities, He explores and experi- 
ments with his physical environment. He 
imitates others and through various activi- 
ties, he gets to know himself more clearly as 
some one who is distinctly different from 
others. He learns to trust or distrust people 
depending upon the nature of the experiences 
he has had from his mother and others in 
the family in terms of food, comfort and 
love and affection, 

By the second year the child has 
developed sufficient motor skills which enable 
him to be relatively self-reliant, This sense 
of autonomy develops so rapidly that the 
baby is now able to exercise his choice : 
whether or not to take a helping hand from 
adults, whether to play with his mother or 
his brother and similar choices. Of course, 
the baby needs the support of the elders to 
be able to do this. If he finds that his 
choices are not successful, it leads to the 
development of a sense of shame and doubt 
in himself, 0 
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Development of language is another 
remarkable thing that happens during this 
stage. The baby is soon able to understand 
a lot of what the others talk, His own speech 
may still be limited but he understands that 
words stand for objects and actions and that 
everything around him has a name, 

EARLY CHILDHOOD : Though chronolo- 
gical age does not strictly indicate the span 
of this period, roughly it may be said that 
it extends from two years upto 6-7 years 
of age. Though growth at this stage is not 
so rapid as it was during infancy it is still 
faster than during any of the later periods 
of development. During the first half of 
this stage the child is busy picking up the 
skills to communicate and learning the motor 
skills of walking, running, kicking the ball, 
throwing it and many others, By the time 
the child is three years of age, he uses almost 
all forms of adult language. He takes an 
interest in the outside world but understands 
it only in terms of concrete, perceptual 
experiences, He also becomes very imagina- 
tive, to the extent that at times the line 
dividing his real life from his fantasy life is 
very narrow, For example, one of the com- 
mon fears of the pre-school child is that of 
being attacked by a wild animal. He does 
not realise that such situations are not likely 
to occur in daily life. Imagination and initia- 
tive develop as the child starts to interact with 
the outside world. He explores, experiments, 
asks questions and is aggressive and active. 
It is through his activities that he under- 
stands the world around him, Concrete 
experiences are very important for him as he 
develops his concepts through them, As the 
child moves through the pre-school period, 
he gradually learns to take into account the 
point of view of others and tries to adapt his 
behaviour accordingly. Language skills 
develop rapidly and by the time he reaches 
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the end of the stage, he is well on his own 
way to learning the skills involved in com- 
munication such as reporting, pevtions, 
answering and several more, 

Physically, the pre-school child is still 
vulnerable to illness, particularly gastro- 
intestina! and respiratory disorders, But, 
the child who is adequately fed and relatively 
free from illness acquires a large number of 
skills which enable him to cope with the day- 
to-day life characteristic of his culture, He, 
also, tends to resent adult authority and at 
times turns rebellious, Bursts of aggressive- 
ness, anger and negativism (saying ‘No’ very 
often) are the characteristic behaviour of the 
early childhood stage, with the peak point 
around 4 years of age. However, the 
characteristics are found to continue in some 
cases giving rise to behaviour problems, 

LATE CHILDHOOD : By the time the 
child is six or seven, he has gained sufficient 
self-confidence and skills so that he is no 
longer confined to the home. He now 
wants to be more and more with children of 
his own age and their acceptance becomes 
very important to him, One of the most 
important things that occur at this stage is 
that the child starts his schooling. Roughly, 
late childhood may extend from 6-7 years to 
10-11 years, that is, until puberty, The peer 
group is so important at this stage that it is 
often referred to as the gang age. Children 
at this age move around in groups, which 
consist of others of the same sex, Gang 
loyalty and prejudices against other gangs 
are fierce; group games matter a great deal : 
being left out of the group is something that 
“makes the child at this stage most miscrable. 

Having gained sufficient trust, initia- 
tive and imagination during the previous 
stages, be is now ready to work hard at 
developing certain skills in order to cope 
with the demands of the society in which ho 
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lives, It may involve reading and writing 
and learning to play cricket or football in the 
modern urban culture, or it may involve 
fishing, making or repairing boats, making 
nets or other such activities in a fishing 
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breaking into a fit of temper or 
tears without sufficient cause. 

tremely sensitive and touchy and 
explode at any minute, He finds 
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to understand himself and establish an 
identity. However, with adequate support 
and guidance from the family and teachers, 
he is able to come to terms with these 
upheavals and resolve them successfully, 

Intellectually, the adolescent is capable 
of logical reasoning and abstract thinking. 
He does need to have concrete experiences 
and can operate on a more symbolic level, in 
contrast to the concrete thinking of the child 
at the late childhood stage. 

ADULTHOOD : The adolescent moves 
into the stage of adulthood when he has 
finished the growth spurt and when he has 
come to terms with himself. There are 
individual variations with regard to the age 
at which one reaches this stage, some do it 
quickly while others take more time. 
Society also sets different age limits for 
different responsibilities. For example, to 
drive a motor vehicle you have to be eighteen 
while to exercise your vote in the national 


such as marriage and nurturing the family or 
meeting the demands of the world of work. 
An individual who has received his share of 
warmth and affection is in a better position 
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from physical maturation (e.g. learning to 12 fo 18 years 


walk) or as a result of pressure from society 
(e.g., learning to read) or the individual’s 
own values, aspirations and desires (e.g., 
choosing and preparing fora vocation). In 
many cases, they are the result of all these 
factors combining and acting together. 

Havighurst describes the major deve- 
lopmental tasks as follows : 


Birth to 6 years 

Learning to walk 

Learning to take solid foods 

Learning to talk 

Learning to control the elimination of 
body wastes 

Learning sex differences and sexual 
modesty 

Achieving physiological stability 

Forming simple concepts of social and 
physical reality 

Learning to relate oneself emotionally 
to parents, siblings and other people 

Learning to distinguish right and wrong 
and developing a conscience. 


6 to 12 years 
Learning physical skills necessary for 
ordinary games 
Building wholesome attitudes towards 
oneself as a growing organism 
Learning to get along with age-mates 
Learning an appropriate masculine or 
feminine sex role 
Reveloping fundamental skills in read- 
ing, writing and calculating 
Developing concepts necessary for 
everyday living 
Developing conscience, morality and 
Scale of values 
Achieving personal independence 
Developing attitudes towards socia] 
groups and institutions, 


Achieving new and more mature rela- 
tions with age-mates of both sexes 
Achieving a masculine or feminine 
social role 

Accepting one's physique and using 
the body effectively 

Achieving assurance of economic in- 
dependence 

Selecting and preparing for an occupa- 
tion 

Preparing for marriage and family life 

Developing intellectual skills and con- 
cepts necessary for civic competence 

Desiring and achieving socially respon- 
sible behaviour 

Acquiring a set of values and an ethical 
system as a guide to behaviour 


Early Adulthood 


Selecting a mate 

Learning to live with a marriage 
partner 

Starting a family 

Rearing children 

Managing a home 

Getting started in an occupation 

Taking on civic responsibility 

Finding a congenial social group 


Middle Age 


Achieving adult civic and social respon- 
sibility 

Establishing and maintaining an 
economic ständard of living 

Assisting teen-age children to become 
responsible and happy adults 

Developing adult leisure-time activi- 
ties 

Relating oneself to one's spouse as a 
person 

Accepting and adjusting to.the physio- 
logical changes of middle age 
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Adjusting to ageing parents. 


Later Maturity 

Adjusting to decreasing physical 

strength and health 

Adjusting to retirement and reduced 

income 

Adjusting to death of spouse 

Establishing an explicit affiliation with 

one’s age groups 

Meeting social and civic obligations 

Establishing satisfactory physical living 

arrangements. 

Thus at every stage, the individual is 
expected to learn certain tasks and master 
them before he moves on to the next stage. 
During this period of learning, the individual 
is under pressure and is, at times, emotionally 
disturbed, For instance, take the child who 
for the first time has to start schooling. The 
weaning from home and coping with stran- 
gers can arouse a lot of anxiety in some 
children which may affect their day-to-day 
behaviour. They may lose their appetite, find 
it difficult to relax and sleep, break into tears 
for no apparent reason or show other similar 
behaviour. But, once they get adjusted to 
the new environment and have learnt the 
skills to cope with school requirements, all 
these difficulties vanish as though by magic. 
Thus, the transition from one stage to 
another is anxiety-arousing as it means break- 
ing off the routine one is used to and acquir- 
ing new habits. But, once the individual has 
acquired the new tasks, he is a much happier 


person as he then meets with social 
approval. 
Mastering the develomental tasks 


depends on the child’s maturational level, 
the opportunities he has had for learning 
and his own level of motivation. If the child 
is retarded in his development, he will 
naturally find it difficult to cope with the 
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tasks that are expected of him at his age. 
For example, a child who is mentally retarded 
will, certainly, lag behind other children of 
his age in almost all the tasks. Learning 
opportunities are also important. For 
example, a child who is encouraged to share 
and cooperate learns the skill of getting along 
with his age-mates much better than another 
who has had no such opportunity at home. 

A child's own motivational level also matters. 

No matter how much others try, it will not 

have much impact unless the child himself is 

motivated. Anish who was in Class T was 

always in trouble as he was not picking up 

the three R's adequately. His parents vere 

deeply interested and tried their best to help 

the child. They saw to it that the child 

learnt the required skills but when. it came 

to the school situation, Anish refused to put 

in his best. He was not interested in doinz 

well at school and getting good grades. 

Not being able to master the develop- 
‚nental tasks can have certain serious con- 
sequences. One task is built on another and 
if they are not learnt at the right time, the 
mastery of the new tasks becomes more 
difficult. The child tends to lag behind the 
others more and more. This affects his self- 
concept. He feels inferior and tends to 
withdraw. The society, too, rejects him as 
he is not able to cope with the social require- 
ments. The child who masters the tasks a 
little ahead of others normally has an advan- 
tage. He meets with social approval and 
this helps him to build a positive self-concept. 
Very often such children assume leadership 
roles as they are judged by their age-mates 
to be superior in skills, 


Variations in Development 


Though there is a definite sequence of 
development, it does not mean that all indi- 
viduals pass through the different stages at 
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the same age. Sometimes parents and teach- 
ers find it difficult to accept these individual 
variations. Take the case of young Pankaj 
who is in Class two. Pankaj is not like the 
other children; he is untidy in his work, he 
cannot follow what the teacher is saying and 
is generally branded as a dull child by the 
teacher. Very often he is asked to stand 
outside the class-room as he does not do his 
assignments. 

Obviously, Pankaj has not yet reached 
the stage of development which the others in 
the class have attained. The teacher does 
not seem to know that he is just a little 
slower in development, not “inferior” or 
‘dull’. She does not realise that all children 
do not reach the same level of development 
at the same age. Some are slower, whereas 
others are faster. Pankaj is, obviously, a little 
slower than other children and needs more 
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help to cope with the school requirements, 
If the teacher is a little more patient and 
understanding, it may perhaps be possible 
for her to elicit the best from Pankaj, 

Total dependence on the norms may 
create anxiety and tension in parents. Indi- 
viduals have their own rhythm of develop- 
ment. Some parents tend to worry unduly 
if their child does not do the required tasks 
at the specific ages. Take, for instance, 
bladder control. Some children continue to 
wet their beds at night for a long time, while 
others establish full control around three to 
four years. The parents’ anxiety over their 
child's bed-wetting sometimes complicates 
matters as their anxiety is transmitted to the 
child. On the other hand, if they do not 
make an issue of it, in the majority of cases, 
children get over this problem in the course 
of time. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the principles of development. ' 


(a) Why is development said to be continuous ? 

(b) Why is it Sequential and orderly ? 

(c) Is there any definite direction in development ? Explain. 
(d) Discuss the individual differences in rates of development. 
(e) Explain the concept of critical periods during growth. 


tou t 


. What are the major developmental stages ? Explain. 


- What are the advantages of knowing the developmental norms ? 
- What are-developmental tasks ? 


- Measure the heights and weights of boys and girls of your class. Work 


out the averages separately and compare them. 


6. Compare the averages of the heights and the weights of your class 
with those of any other lower class. 


3 


Factors Influencing Development 


Maturation is the unfolding of traits 
potentially present in the individual and is 
governed by his heredity. Crawling, creeping, 
sitting and walking are acquired as the result 


of maturation. 
Learning, on the other hand, is the 


acquisition of new skills due to environmental 
stimulation and training. It is development 
that comes from exercise and effort. Bicycle- 
riding will be learnt only as a result of 
training. 

Learning is the most basic process 
because human feelings, actions and values 
are acquired over a life-time. Learning takes 
place both at home and in the school. By 


and large, the first type of learning is infor- 
mal and the second, formal. Also, today 


there are the mass media like the cinema, 
radio, television, newspapers and periodicals, 
They expose the child to many situations and 
themes which are not only unique to his own 
group but also to the various other social 
groups throughout the world. 


Effects of Maturation and Learning 


The development of physical and men- 
tal traits comes from internal environmental 
influences. The child is not only a growing 
organism, he is also a learning organism. 

The study of learning and maturation 
may shed some light on the extent of their 
respective influence on the developing orga- 
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nism. This is done, for example, by selecting 
two similar groups of subjects, and exposing 
one ofthem to environmental stimulation 
while withholding it from the other. The two 
groups should differ in behaviour, if learning, 
a product of such stimulation, really influen- 
ces the development of the behaviour. On 
the other hand, if it is the innate mechanism 
which controls development, then the enviorn- 
mental differences between the two groups 
should be of no consequence. Another way 
of going about this is to expose one group 
to environmental stimulation excessively 
while limiting the other group to the ordi- 
nary amount of stimulation. This may be 
done by using identical twins who are born 
with the same heredity : it is called the Co- 
Twin Method. From studies of this kind it 
becomes possible to establish the relative 
influence of hereditary and maturational 
factors on the one hand, and of learning, 
which is dependent on the environment, on 
the other, 

In a study of twins the behaviour in 
stair climbing and cube building of 46-week 
old identical twin girls was compared. Twin T 
(experimental) who had had training earlier 
was then given a ten-minute practice session 
each day for six weeks. Twin C (control) was 
given no training until the end of the six- 
week period after which she was given two 
weeks of practice. At the end of this practice 
period, Twin C was performing these activi- 
ties as well as Twin T who had had four 
more weeks of practice but at an earlier age. 
The investigator concluded that the appear- 
ance of behaviour of stair climbing and cube 
building was not influenced by practice but 
by the ripening of neural structures. 

In the last few years there have been 
several studies to determine the effects of 
enrichment, and deprivation of environment. 
One study has shown that when one-year old 
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identical twins witha difference of 51.Q. 
points were separated and put in different 
types of environment, a year later the differ- 
ences between the twins had increased to 10 
LQ. points. These studies show how differ- 
ences in an environment can lead to 
differences in intellectual growth. When the 
environment is rich and stimulating during 
the first five years of a child's life, his 
development proceeds in a rapid fashion. On 
the other hand, ifthe environment is poor 
and unstimulating, there may be retardation 
in growth, 

In some studies with children, it has 
been reported, that environmental enrichment 
is of great significance in improving, within 
limits, the scores on intelligence tests of 
children below six years of age. Results of 
recent studies in our country show that there 
are significant differences in the various 
aspects of child development, like language, 
motor and cognitive, between rural children 
and urban children and between the children 
of industrial workers and those coming from 
middle class homes. These results clearly 
indicate the influence of environmental 
factors. However, by improving the environ- 
ment of the disadvantaged group, the appar- 
ent differences can be minimized. 

In our country, we also have a problem 
based on socio-economic status of parents. 
The disadvantaged groups have not been 
treated fairly, since times immemorial, and 
denied education. Similarly, women even of 
higher castes were denied education. But, it 
has been seen that boys from disadvantaged 
homes studying in good schools were found 
to reach the same average achievement as the 
advantaged group, whereas boys from advan- 
taged homes studying in predominantly bad 
schools were low in achievement. This only 
goes to prove the effects of environment. 
Wherever socio-economic conditions are kept 
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constant, there are no indications of differ- 
ences between the two groups. 

The first five or six years of life are 
crucial for the development of the child and 
the role of environmental stimulation is much 
more signficant during this period. Though 
intelligence is innate, it has to be developed 
by nourishment and proper stimulation. The 
parents, the state and society should do their 
best to. provide the necessary nutrition and 
stimulation to enable each child to grow to 
its utmost limit. 


Interaction of maturation and learning 

Development depends on the inter- 
action of the hereditary endowment and the 
physical, social and cultural forces of the 
environment. Maturation provides the raw 
material for learning and determines to a 
large extent the more general pattern and 
sequence of child behaviour. 

A number of significant facts of value 
appear from the present evidence of the 
interrelationship of maturation and learn- 
ing. 

First, the interrelationship explains the 
marked differences in the pattern of develop- 
ment of children. 

Second, maturation sets the limit 
beyond which development cannot go even 
when learning is encouraged. The inability to 
make a six-month old child read and write is 
a practical illustration of the limiting effects 
of maturation. 


Third, few people, if any, ever reach 
their maturational limits. Many very bright 
young children become under-achievers in 
school, and never realize their full poten- 
tialities. When they reach a temporary plateau 
in their learning, they often conclude that 


- they have reached their limit. 


Fourth, for full development, innate 
capabilities must be stimulated. This stimula- 
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tion comes from the environment, as well 
as from within the child. When a child sets 
a goal for himself, he will try to reach it. He 
will often have to draw upon all the resources 
and use them to the maximum, especially 
when the goal is beyond his capacities, When 
a child has learnt how important achieve- 
ment is to social recognition he is motivated 
to aspire for high goals, 

Fifth, and, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant, point about the interrelationship of 
matruation and learning, is that the effective- 
ness of learning depends upon this level of 
maturation, A child cannot learn until he is 
ready to learn. This means that the necessary 
physical and ‚mental foundations must be 
present before new capabilities can be built 
upon them. This is true of motor skills and 
mental skills. 

If the child is not ready to learn, teach- 
ing may bea waste of time and effort and 
may lead to resistance to learning. If, on the 
other hand, the child is mature enough to 
learn but is not pemitted to, he may lose 
interest. Later, when parents and teachers 
decide that the time has come to learn, he 
may be unwilling to put forth the necessary 
effort. 

Standardized tests to measure the 
child's learning readiness are not easily avail- 
able in our country. However, three easily 
applied criteria given below are generally used 
by psychologists and teachers to indicate the 
child's state of readiness. 

(a) The child shows a desire to be 
taught or to teach himself. 

(b) When a child is ready to learn. his 
interest will persist inspite of obstacles and 
setbacks. 

(c) The child who is ready to learn will 
pick up skills much faster. 

To get an accurate picture of a child's 
readiness, all these three criteria should be 
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applied. An interest, for example, may be 
merely a passing whim resulting from a desire 
to imitate an older sibling or playmate. Ifa 
general interest is sustained for some time, 
this is a better indication of readiness than a 
strong interest that is transitory. Parental or 
peer pressure may cause a child to sustain an 
interest long enough to justify the conclusion 
that he has reached the teachable moment. 
Application of the third criterion— progress 
with practice —shows that he has reached the 
point where he can benefit from learning 
opportunities. When the child’s interest wanes 
quickly, or when he seems to make no 
appreciable improvement, inspite of contin- 
ued practice, there is reason to believe that 
the teachable moment has not been reached 
as yet. 


Genetic Factors in Development 


In this section we will try to explain 
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how a child inherits his potential from his par- 
ents and other ancestors and what he inherits 
from them. Itis self-evident that like begets 
like. It is also known that within each species 
there are variations in colour, height, size, 
shape and other qualities. These are based 
on the laws of heredity, which begin opera- 
ting from the time of conception itself. 

Life begins at the moment of concep- 
tion—the time when a female reproductive cell, 
the ovum (plural, ova) is fertilized by a male 
reproductive cell, the spermatozoon (plural, 
spermatoza). This is approximately 280 days 
before birth. Each normal male and female 
cell has 46, or 23 pairs of, chromosomes, 
which are thread-like structures composed of 
a double-spiral. Located at specific positions 
in the chromosomes are strings of micro- 
scopically small particles called the genes. 
They constitute the physical substance passed 
on from parents to offspring. They are the 
carriers of hereditary traits. The genes always 


FIG, 1. How sex is determined 
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work in pairs and are located at correspond- 
ing positions on the chromosome pairs, one 
half of which, namely 23, are inherited from 
the father and the other half are inherited 
from the mother. 

Thus, from his two parents, the child 
receives a new combination of parental genes. 
This combination is made up of the genes 
the parents themselves received from their 
parents, and the child in turn from his 
parents, 

Asa result a child may have many 
traits in common with one, or both, of his 
parents. He may also resemble one of the 
grandparents or great-grandparents, 

IMPORTANCE OF  FERTILIZATION —The 
moment of fertilization is one of the most 
imporant moments in a person's life. Three 
things are determined at that moment : 
(i) hereditary endowment, (ii) sex, (iii) whether 
he will be a singleton or one of the multiple 
births, 


Hereditary endowment 

The moment the sperm unites with the 
ovum, everything the newly conceived indivi- 
dual will ever inherit from his parents, grand- 
parents and other remote ancestors is deter- 
mined. There are between 40,000 to 60,000 
genes in the chromosomes in the mature 
cell and a similar number in a mature ovum, 
Chance determines which of a vast number of 
possible combinations of characteristics he 
will inherit. It is entirely a matter of chance 
how many genes from different ancestors on 
the maternal or paternal side will be passed 
down to the child. 

After conception, nothing can be done 
to add to, or substract, from the individual's 
hereditary endowment. The traditional belief 
that the mother can endow her unborn child 
with musical talent if she spends the month 
ofher pregnancy concentrating on music, 
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or that she can make him brilliant by devot- 
ing her time to intellectual pursuits, simply is 
not true. 

As far as some physical characteristics, 
like eye colour and hair texture, are con- 
cerned they are inherited and immune to 
environmental influences. The colour of the 
skin rests on a number of genes. Most races 
of men have some brown pigment toa 
greater or lesser degree. When a dark- 
complexioned person marries a person of fair 
complexion, the children cculd be either dark, 
fair or of intermediate colour, that is, there 
is blended inheritance. Colour of the hair and 
colour blindness are also inherited. 

There has been a controversy, since a 
long time. whether intelligence is an inherited 
characteristic Similarly, attempts have been 
made to show by family history studies that 
musical ability and artistic ability are inheri- 
ted, But, such attempts ignore the obvious 
fact that the children in such families have 
been brought up in a musical or artistic 
environment. 


As mentioned earlier, most inherited 
characteristics are also markedly influenced 
by environment. A growing child may not 
reach his maximum possible height, if he is 
deprived of adequate sunlight and nutrition, 
if he is forced to do work too heavy for his 
undeveloped body, or if he suffers from a 
prolonged illness. The same is true of mental 
development, If environment is to stimulate 
the hereditary potential, it must be ofthe 
right kind, at the time when development 
normally occurs, 

Parents and teachers often fail to 
recognize the limits set by heredity and try 
to mould the child into a pattern or try to 
push him hard to achieve. The result is all- 
round frustration. Parental expectations 
which go beyond a child’s capacity are harm- 
ful. The child is discouraged when he finds 
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himself unable to measure up, and this often 
stifles his motivation to achieve what he is 
actually capable of. 


Sex of the child 
What willbe thesex ofthe child is 


determined at the first moment of fertiliza- 
tion. Ignorant people try to predict and 
control the sex of the child and indulge in 
superstitious practices. Pregnant women wear 
charms, drink magic potions, and make 
offerings to their gods to ensure that they 
get a male offspring. Some claim that the 
food eaten by the mother during pregnancy 
determines the sex of the child. They believe 
that a boy will be born if the mother eats a 
large amount of sugar, and a girl if she eats 
sour and spicy things. Superstitions like 
these are held not only by simple village folk 
who are mostly illiterate, but also by the 
educated people. The life of the mother is 
often made quite miserable, if she produces a 
female child. 

Scientific investigations now have dis- 
proved the old theories as to how the sex of 
the child can be controlled. Discovery of 
the sex chromosomes has shown that the 
factors that actually determine sex are in- 
ternal and, as mentioned before, the sex of 
the child is fixed at the time of fertilization. 

One of the chromosomes carried by the 
father’s sperms is different in character and 
structure from the others. Similarly, one of the 
chromosomes carried in the ovum is different. 
These different chromosomes are the sex 
chromosomes. They are of two kinds: The 
larger is the x chromosome and the smaller, 
about one-third the size of the x chromo- 
some, is the y chromosome. 

One half of the spermatozoa carry X 
and the other half carry the y chromosomes. 
They are all carried by the father. On the 
other hand all the ova carry only the x 
chromosomes. 
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FIG, 2. How hereditary traits are passed on 


Hence, the fact that a child will be a 
boy or a girl will be determined by whether 
an X or Y chromosome, from the father, 
combines with the other X chromosome from 
the mother. 

The xx combination will result ina 
girl and xy combination will result in a boy. 
Hence, it is the father who is responsible for 
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the sex of the child. No one can tell ahead 
of time whether the ovum will be fertilized 
by a spermatozoon bearing an X or Y sex 
chromosomes and no one can influence the 
combinationin any way. According to the law 
of chance, approximately an equal number 
of children of each sex will be conceived. 


Effect of sex hormones on development 

The sex glands in the body are respon- 
sible for developing the male or female 
characteristics. Throughout the childhood 
years the sex organs of boys and girls produce 
sex hormones in small quantities. Both the 
sexes produce male as well as female horm- 
ones called androgen and estrogen, respee- 
tively. In the males more of androgen and 
in females more of estrogen is produced, As 
a boy ora girl grows up the sex glands be- 
come more active. The differences in the 
physical make-up of the boys and girls which 
develop during adolescence are due to the 
functioning of these hormones. Sex roles 
are emphasized differently in different 
cultures, Role expectations differ and depend 
upon the attitudes of parents. The attitudes 
of the parents are usually picked up by the 
siblings also. 


Single versus twin births 

Whether the birth will be single or 
multiple is also decided at conception, A 
singleton is a child who is born alone. A 
period of at least 9 months separates the 
birth of the other sibling, A ‘multiple birth’ 
refers to the birth of two or more babies 
within a few hours. 


Identical twins 

When one ovum is fertilized by one 
spermatozoon it sometimes happens that, 
at the first division of the cells, the new 


FIG. 3, How identical twins are produced 
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cells separate into two instead of remaining 
together. From each of these cells, a baby 
grows up. Twins formed from such divided 
eggs get exactly the same assortment of genes 
and are called ‘identical’, Because of their 
identical hereditary endowment, identical 
twins resemble each other in every way and 
will always be of the same sex, 


Fraternal twins 

When two ova develop simultaneously 
and are fertilized at the same time but by 
different spermatazoa, the individuals who 
develop from these two ova are non-identi- 
cal and are called fraternal twins. Since 
they receive different sets of chromosomes, 
fraternal twins may be of the same or of 
different sexes, 

Physical characteristics and mental 
similarities are more striking in identical 
twins than in non-identical twins. Mental 
similarities are reported to persist till old age. 
In special abilities, such as musical or ath- 
letic, similarity between identical twins is 
high. In mechanical ability where environ- 
mental influences are strong, similarities are 
less pronounced. 

In all aspects of language ability, twins 
in their early years are markedly retarded as 
compared with singletons, This retardation 
is not due to a lack of intelligence but due to} 
the fact that the twins develop a communica- 
tion system of their own, which even the 
other members of the family do not always 
understand, 

Socially, twins spend more time to- 
gether, have more interests in common and 
are more $elf-sufficient as far as outside 
companionship is. concerned as compared to 
other siblings. They imitate each other and 
show similar feelings towards others. 


FIG, 4, How fraternal twins are produced 
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Environmental Factors 


Role of parents, home and community 
in the development of children 

The process of birth brings the indivi- 
dual into an environment which is much 
wider, much morecomplex, and demands 
active transaction on the part of the infant 
to some degree. The most important part 
of the child’s environment is the home. 

The home environment includes all the 
members of the home and the physical con- 
ditions existing in it. A household consists of 
the parents, siblings, grandparents and other 
members living together. The physical 
conditions include the living and the play 
space, materials and objects providing com- 
fort, food, play and reading materials and 
other objects. For the very young children, 
the social objects in the home, especially 
the parents, are the most important. They 
have an enormous influence on the deve- 
lopment of different aspects of the child's 
personality. 


Parental influence on the general, 
psychological and physiological 
development 


Child-rearing practices influence the 
development significantly. The methods, 
generally, are dependent on the cultural 
group to which the family belongs. Ina 
culture like ours which is fast changing, 
especially in joint families, conflicts about 
the child's training arise between grand- 
parents and parents. 

Two distinct types of child-rearing 
practices can be distinguished. They are the 
authoritarian and the democratic forms. The 
former consists of strict rules and regula- 
tions, while the latter includes consultations, 
discussions and explanations. There are 
some other factors like age, rural-urban 
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variations, and social class differences which 
influence child rearing and as such the per- 
sonality of the child. 

Some psychologists classify the parental 
attitudes to child-rearing along two dimen- 
sions. These are : (a) Dominance-Submis- 
sion, and (b) Acceptance Rejection 


Effect of Dominance/Submission 

Many studies have been carried out to 
investigate the influence of domineering and 
submissive attitudes of parents on the beha- 
viour of children. It has been observed that 
children who are more frustrated, and 
brought up in a more punitive atmosphere, 
show any of the following types of beha- 
viour : 

(a) Manifest 
bullying, 

(b) Turn aggression inwards, for exam- 
ple, as in sulking. It is this type of 
behaviour which poses a problem 
and can lead to emotional difficulties, 

(c) Show inconsistent behaviour, like 
aggressiveness at school and docility 
at home or vice versa. 

Both undue strictness and over-protec- 
tiveness and indulgence are detrimental to 
proper personality development. Over-protec- 
tiveness may lead to abnormal dependency 
and timidity in children. Strict parental dis- 
cipline leads to strong guilt feelings. All this 
indicates the desirability of the democratic 
method of discipline, Children from demo- 
cratic homes tend to be more genial, sociable, 
assertive and extroverted. 

Patterns of behaviour coming under 
this category range from extreme indulgence 
and over-protection on the one side, to over- 
rejection of the child on the other. The 
extreme forms of parental behaviour tend to 
be associated with the development of unde- 
sirable patterns of behaviour in children. 


aggression overtly like 
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Children with a history of excessive and 
prolonged babying, and who were indulged 
very much by parents were seen to exhibit 
extreme dependency, timidity and submis- 
siveness. All these qualities amount to an 
inability to face reality. Over-indulgence and 
over-leniency on the part of parents can lead 
to anxiety and insecurity in children resulting 
in a sense of in adequacy. 

At the other end of over-indulgence 
and over-acceptance is the attitude of Tejec- 
tion by parents. The effect of rejection 
can be extremely injurious. It has been ob- 
served that when children do not experience 
warm parental love, they develop many prob- 
lems of adjustment which may range from 
aggression and dependence to serious mental 
disorders, In young children, coldness on the 
part of parents, especially the mother, is 
often associated with feeding problems, bed- 
wetting and emotional upsets. 

A more interesting finding about the 
influence of parental attitudes ‘is that more 
than over-dominance or over-rejection, what 
affects the child’s personality more adversely 
is inconsistency in discipline. Parents who 
are uniformly strict or uniformly indulgent 
cause much less harm than parents who 
behave in an unpredictable and unstable 
manner, being sometimes very punitive and 
sometimes overindulgent. 


Consistent discipline on the part of 
parents helps a child to a more stable form 
of adjustment. Inconsistent discipline, on 
the other hand, creates a feeling of insecutity 
and, as such, problems of identification. 

The child’s development in the family 
environment is also influenced by the relation- 
ship existing between the persons in close 
contact with him. Problem behaviour has 
been observed in children whose parents 
show aclear lack of healthy adjustment to 
each other, or sexual maladjustment, or a 
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clash of interest or personality. In cases of 
“broken homes’ where the parents get 
divorced or oné parent deserts the family, 
the child suffers from severe ill effects, 
Broken homes have been shown to retard 
moral development and in extreme cases have 
even led to delinquency. One of the impor- 
tant results of parental separation is ‘inade- 
quate’ mothering. This is especially true 
when the absent parent is a mother. The 
absence of the mother produces all the 
symptoms of insecurity, craving for affection, 
and other undesirable behaviour. 

A frustrated patent often reacts to the 
child with over-ambition and often tries to 
push the child. This can lead to failures, 
frustrations and withdrawals. An obsessive 
over-conscientious parent can also produce 
a similar personality pattern in a child. 

Hence, it may be concluded that child- 
ren from homes where the parent-child 
relations are adequate will show vetter 
adjusted personalities. 


Presence of siblings 

Besides parents, a home may also con- 
sist of other members like siblings, grand- 
parents, aunts and uncles who play an impor- 
tant part in the development of the child, 
The presence of brothers and sisters has 
been found to have both a positive anda 
negative influence, depending on the persona- 
lities of the siblings, the number of siblings, 
the order of birth and the parents’ attitude 
toward different siblings. 

On the whole slight maladjustments, 
like a greater degree of neuroticism, or irrita- 
bility, noticed in ‘only children’ when they 
“re young, tend to disappear when they grow 
up and mix with more children outside. 
Children with siblings seem to -make better 
adjustments as adolescents than children 
without siblings. There is, however, a like- 
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lihood of only children successfully assuming 
leadership among the group. 


Family size 

Size of the family also affects the 
personality of the child. Families are classi- 
fied as small, medium or large, depending 
upon the number of children. Each family 
size has its advantages and disadvantages. 
While the small families secure greater econo- 
mic advantage, depending upon the number 
of children and other adults, they also lead 
to problems of over-protection and emotional 
involvement producing tensions in the child, 

Large families, on the other hand, 
provide less economic advantage but ensure 
greater ease of weaning from parental in- 
fluence, social adjustment and growth of in- 
dependence. They may also help the child to 
develop more cooperative attitudes. At the 
same time, children in large families may 
display a greater degree of rejection, hosti- 
lity, lack of affection or other unhealthy traits. 


Grandparents and other relatives 

The joint family system still has deep 
roots in our culture. Tt is less common in 
urban areas. The presence of other members 
can be both an advantage and a disadvantage. 
Grandparents can often serve as guides to 
parents in bringing up children. They can 
provide affection, acceptance and security, 
which the parents may not or cannot give. 
Further, it is often the grandparents who 
provide a link with their traditional culture 
and introduce them to group mores by narrat- 
ing stories, riddles and parables. In many 
instances, the grandparents also act as'com- 
panions to a child. On the other hand, 
grandparents and parents may have conflicts 
regarding the upbringing of the child. This 
can produce confusion in the child's mind. 
The child may be used as an ally in the con- 
flict between the generations. Conflicts bet- 
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ween grandparents and grandchildren or 
between parents and grandparents on values 
can produce very difficult situations of adjust- 
ments. The presence of other relations also 
affects the personality of the child, For 
example, a stronger or richer uncle may be 
hero-worshipped and the child may mould his 
self-image after him. 

The economic status can affect perso- 
nality development both directly and in- 
directly. Different social and economic back- 
grounds bring the child into contact with 
different types of schools, different types of 
neighbours and different social facilities, all 
of which can affect the development of his 
personality. 

Studies of intelligence have shown that 
children of a higher socio-economic status not 
only tend to show a higher mean T.Q., their 
vocabulary and speech development is also 
superior. This is only natural in view of the 
greater stimulation in their homes. 


Educational and occupational back- 
ground of parents 

There is a close relationship between 
the socio-economic stitus and educational 
and occupational background of the parents. 
It has been observed that parents with a 
higher education have children with better 
reading abilities. Lack of encouragement 
of intellectual activities by the parents has 
been found to affect progress in school. 
Such encouragement can be expected in a 
greater measure from educated parents. 

As to the influence of the occupations 
of parents, influence of specific father-occu- 
pations on different aspects of child per- 
sonality has been observed. The parent's 
occupation can affect a child’s development 
indirectly by affecting his position among his 
peers. Further, parents often try to project 
their own occupational attitudes on their 
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children. Jobs which require families to be 
always on the move are likely to create 
tensions and difficulties because of frequent 
readjustments by the child. 

There is an increasing trend, in our 
country, for mothers to seek jobs outside 
the home. This has some effect on the 
personality of both the mother and the child. 
Commonsense will certainly hold that the 
mother’s employment definitely reduces the 
amount of.supervision and maternal contact 
the child receives. However, it has been 
established that it is ultimately the quality 
of the interaction which is more important 
than the amount of time spent together. 


Influence of institutions on children's 
development 

In many cases owing to the death of 
the parents, or separation from the parents 
for any other reason, the children are placed 
in institutions like children’s homes or 
orphanages. Such institutional living has 
also been shown to influence the personality 
of the child. Children brought up in the 
orphanages have been found to be retarded 
in intellectual, emotional as well as in speech 
development. However, when such children 
are given maternal affection through adop- 
tion they have been found to improve in 
IQ. and become more sociable. An 
improvement in postural and manipulatory 
behaviour has also been observed. 

Institutionalisation tends to retard 
psychological development because there is 
a lack of both emotional and personal 
interest. Not'only is the environment less 
stimulating but the children have no oppor- 
tunities to participate in social activities and 
develop personal relationships. Wherever the 
institutions provide personal attention, the 
children have been found to be better 
adjusted. 
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Influence of cultural factors 


Culture is defined as the ‘way of life’ 
of a group of people. It consists of abstrac- 
ted truths about the pattern of life, heritage, 
ideas and ideals of people. Culture deter- 
mines the nature and form of inter-personal 
relations, as well as the attitudes and beha- 
viour of the members of a particular society. 
The child is born into its culture, as much as 
into its family, and the process of socializa- 
tion can be described as teaching the child 
its culture. The stimulations and goals are 
provided by the culture. The way the child 
is handled is also dependent on the culture. 

Each culture has its own way of 
training the child and dealing with specific 
problems like aggressiveness or sex, and each 
of these affects the personality of the child. 
Thus, in some cultures overt aggressiveness is 
pemitted while among others aggressivness is 
not permitted. It has been shown that over- 
restriction of aggressiveness produces ‘strong 
guilt feelings in the child. This clearly shows 
the influence of culture on the personality of 
the child. 


Our changing society includes several 
features like urbanisation, industrialisation, 
the use of movies, television, radio, smaller 
size of families, the instability of family life, 
increasing participation of women in work, 
and many others. Each of these features 
of society has influence on the personality of 
the child directly or indirectly by influencing 
the behaviour of the adults. It influences 
family relations and family identity. In an’ 
urban culture family ‚relations are less inti- 
mate and warm and more automatic. In 
large crowded industrial cities like Calcutta 
and Bombay, the father leaves home before 
the child gets up in the morning and returns 
late at night when the child has gone to bed. 
The problem is more serious, if the mother 
also goes to work. Children are not able to 
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develop a close identity with the parents and 
the parents have less control over the child. 

The influence of urbanisation can be 
both desirable as well as undesirable, On the 
one hand, the urban environment provides 
a much greater amount ofintellectual and 
social stimulation. Through exposure to 
films, radio and television, children are able 
to increase the knowledge of current events 
and improve their vocabulary. They are often 
helped to develop healthy ego ideals. On the 
other hand, there may be some adverse effects 
such as eyestrain and poor posture. They 
may also have nightmares and anxiety, and 
cut into study time and discourage children 
from active play. 
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Children are sent to primary schools 
which are generally large institutions and 
fail to establish necessary personal contacts. 
The joint family system which provided a 
certain amount of security is fast disap- 
pearing. All these factors jointly provide a 
fertile soil for developing isolated, helpless 
and insecure personalities. Mechanisation and 
automation of economic life produce similar 
changes in mental life. All these changes 
affect the child adversely by failing to pro- 
vide for his psychological needs. Indian 
culture is’in a period of transition. No doubt 
greater production and greater comfort will 
result. But these do not guarantee better 
mental health of our children. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What do you mean by maturation ? How is it important in the 


development of the child ? 


2. How does development take place by ‘learning’ ? Elaborate. 


w 


learning. 


> 
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. Mention important interrelationships between maturation and 


. What do you understand by learning readiness ? What are 
the criteria indicating readiness ? 
. A person's hereditary endowment is determined at the moment 


of fertilization. Explain with the help of a sketch. 


6. Explain how sex is determined ? How do the parents' 
attitudes affect the development of children? Explain with 


illustrations. 


M 


. Factors like the presence in the home of siblings, and otheı 


elations also affect the personality development of the child, 


How ? 


oo 


. Write briefly about the community and cultural factors 


affecting the development of personality. 


so 


Make a comparative study of the school achievement of 


children coming from small families and large families. 
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Physical Development 


Every little child's favourite and, per- 
haps, most persistent ambition is to grow big. 
A little boy dreams of becoming ‘as big as 
his Daddy’ whereas his little sister puts on her 
mother’s saree and declares herself to be 
‘Mummy’, Physical development, thus, is of 
vital significance in child development, not 
only in itself but in the way in which it 
influences the entire behaviour of 'the 
individual. 

The extent of physical development sets 
the limit to what the child will be capable of 
doing at a certain age. Asa child grows in 
size and strength, the range of experiences, 
possible and permitted, increases enormously. 
It is a big event fora little child when he is 
first allowed to visit his neighbour. Then, he 


starts going to school, to the market or has 
his first ride on his bicycle and so on. If the 
child is well developed for his age he will be 
able to compete in games and other activities 
with his peers; if not, he will have to be re- 
signed to playing with younger children. Thus 
a child's physical development will decide, 
to a considerable extent, his social behaviour. 

In addition, it influences, though in- 
directly, the development of his self-concept 
and his attitudes towards others. If the child 
isin any way physically different from his 
peers, e.g, he is either overweight, or too 
thin or too tall or has some deformity, it 
may provoke other children to ridicule him 
or to exclude him from their group activities. 
Such experiences can certainly develop in 
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him a feeling of inferiority and, perhaps, 
hostility towards others. 

Therefore, for a complete understand- 
ing of the effects of physical development on 
behaviour, it is essential to know the nature 
and sequence of physical development and 
its effect on the child's behaviour at different 
stages of development. This will give a clue 
to the differences among children at every 
age-level and the changes that occur in the 
same child at different ages and under differ- 
ent circumstances. A small child may be 
very assertive and confident in the presence 
of children of his own age and size, or 
smaller, but, if he finds himself in a situation 
with a bigger boy, he may become meek and 
submissive. 

The process of physical development 
may be described as being rhythmic rather 
than regular. It cannot be said that a child 
will gain so many inches per year in height 
or so many ounces per month in weight. On 
the contrary, growth comes in cycles or 
phases, though in an orderly and predictable 
manner. 

Ithas been observed that there are 
four such cycles, two in which the growth is 
essentially slow, and two in which it is rapid. 
The first cycle during which growth is rapid 
extends from birth upto two years. The second 
cycle which begins usually between 8 and 11 
years continues up to puberty. This stretch 
is characterized by slow growth. In the third 
cycle which terminates around 15 or 16 years 
the growth is again accelerated. Then follows 
a period of slowing down up to maturity. 
Until old age the height attained in the 
fourth cycle is maintained but the weight 
may show fluctuations. 

Although these growth cycles are fairly 
universal, there is little need to emphasize 
that children differ enormously from each 
other in the rate of physical growth and 
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though norms are prepared as a way of 
representing trends for a group, each indivi- 
dual child grows according to his or her own 
particular style, Each child, however, displays 
a fair amount of consistency in his/her growth 
pattern, whether early or late, showing a 
constant tendency in reaching the various 
milestones. 


Growth rhythms 

Although the body functions more or 
less as a single unit, the different parts of the 
body have their own periods of rapid and 
slow growth and each reaches its mature size 
at its own time. e.g., there is a time when the 
long bones grow relatively fast, another when 
the short ones speed up and it is primarily 
such differences in the rhythm of growth that 
give rise. to the differences in proportion 
between a child of three and another of, say, 
nine years. Except during the first year of life, 
children grow more rapidly in height than in 
weight. Similarly, tho lower part of the face 
grows more rapidly as compared to the upper 
part, especially from five to eight years of 
age. The muscles, bones, lungs and genitals 
all together increase approximately twenty 
times in size during the growing years, while 
the eyes, brain and other organs, which are 
relatively more developed at birth, increase at 
a lower rate, 

On the whole, however, development 
takes place first in the upper part of the body 
and later in the lower part. Changes in body 
proportions are relatively slight during the 
first six months. From then until puberty, 
however, head growth is slow, limb growth 
rapid and trunk growth intermediate, The 
brain and facial features attain maturity in 
size and develop before the organs and fea- 
tures of the trunk and limbs, 

All phases of growth are, however, 
continuous and take place‘ concurrently. A 
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child’s brain, for example, does not stop 
growing while his muscles, lungs and bones 
are growing. Instead, growth continues to 
take place in all parts of the body at all 
times during the growth period. 


Aspects of Physical Development 


BODY SIZE : This is measurable in terms 
of height and weight. Growth in body size 
is controlled by the ‘growth hormone' which 
is secreted by the pituitary gland, a small 
gland located at the base of the brain, In 
normal growth, this growth hormone must be 
produced in the right amount and at the right 
time, A deficiency in its secretion causes 
retarded growth, and an increased secretion 
results in overgrowth, 

HEIGHT : According to studies done on 
Indian population, at birth a baby is, gener- 
ally, 47 to 52 cms, in length. Girls tend to be 
shorter than boys and so do the first borns 
as compared to the later babies in the family. 
By three months a baby gains 20 per cent of 
his birth height, by one year 50 per cent and 
by two years 75 per cent. Between four and 
five years he is double his birth height, Sixty 


Comparative Growth Curves of Height 
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per cent of the adult height is attained by 
three and a half years in girls and by four 
and half years in boys, (See Table 1) 

Boys arc, generally, taller than girls at 
all ages excepting 10, 11 and 12 years, as 
girls tend to reach puberty earlier. After the 
age of 12 years, boys gain much more rapidly 
in height so that by eighteen years the boys 
are usually taller than girls, 

WEIGHT ; The average weight of a new 
born is between 2,4 kg to 3.2 kg, but it can 
range from 1.4 kg, or 1.8 kg, to even 7.2 kg. 
Yet, all babies show a similar pattern of 
growth. Boys tend to be heavier than girls 
right through the first nine years, Between ten 
to fourteen ycars the girls have a tendency to 
shoot ahead. After 15 years, when the boys 
reach puberty, however, they again take the 
lead, the average adult weight of a boy being 
49.5 kg, as compared to 44.0 kg of an average 
Indian girl at the age of 21 years. (See 
Table II) 


Comparative Growth Curves of Weight 


WEISHT (K65) 


AGE IN YEARS 


In infancy any increase in weight comes 
from increase in fat tissue due to the high 
content of fat in milk. As the child grows, 
however, weight tends to be derived more 
from bone and muscle tissue rather than fat 
tissue, 

RELATION BETWEEN HEIGHT AND WEIGHT : 
The weight growth curve is more or less 
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TABLE I 
Means for weight of infants and children 


ages 1 through 21 years by sex and age* 
> e A 
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TABLE II 
Means for height of infants and children 
ages 1 through 21 years by sex and age* 


Sex Sex 
er — ut 
Age Mean Standing Height (cms,) Age Mean Weight (kg.) 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

E CN aa E EUN Ses cce 
Less than 3 months — 56.2 55,0 Less than 3 months 45 42 
3 months + 62.7 60.9 3 months + 67 5,6 
6 months + 64.9 AA 6 months + 69 62 
9 months + 69.5 66,7 9 months + 74 66 
1 year +. 73,9 72.5 ] year + BA 7,8 
2 years + 81.6 80,1 2 yen + 10,1 9,6 
3 years + 88 8 67.2 3 yan + 11,8 11,2 
4 years + %,0 94,5 4 years + 13,5 12.9 
5 years + 102.1 101,4 5 years + 140 145 
6 years + 108,5 107.4 6 years + 163 16.0 
7 years + 113,9 112,8 7 years + 18,0 17.6 
8 Years + 119,3 192 8 years + 19,7 19,4 
9 years + 123,7 122,9 9 years + 21.5 21.3 
10 years + 124.4 1284 10 years + 21,5 23.6 
11 years + 133.4 133.6 1 years + 25,9 264 
12 yean + 130,3 139.2 12 years + ms 198 
13 years + 144,6 143.9 13 years + 321 "3 
14 years + 150.1 147.5 14 years + 35,7 36.0 
15 years + 155,5 149,6 15 years + 39.6 318 
16 years + 159.5 151.0 16 years + 43.2 a 
17 years + 1614 151,5 17 years + 45,7 ni 
18 years + 163,1 151,7 18 years + vs 424 
19 years + 163.5 151,7 19 yan + “at 424 
20 years + 161.1 151.7 20 years + 49.2 435 
21 years + 164.2 153.0 21 years + 495 mm 


Source : Growth and Development of Indian 


Infants and Children. Technical Report Series, 
No. 18, Indian Council of Medical Research, 1972. 


similar to that for height. For an average 
‘normal’ physique, the child's weight and 
height should be in right proportion to each 
other. Some children are excessively thin, 
This may be due to malnutrition, poor health, 
starvation or nervous tension. This nervous 
tension can often be the result of parental 
over-anxiety in feeding the child. On the 
other hand, some children are obese. They, 
generally, tend to over-cat, often because of 


-a 
Source: Growth and Development of Indian 


Infonts and Children. Technical Report Series, 
No, 18, Indian Council of Medical Research, 1972, 


parental pressures, In some cases over-cating 
is a compensatory behaviour for psycho- 
logical problems like feelings of inadequacy 
or rejection. Normally, when an infant turns 
away from food, it should be taken as an 
indication that he has had enough, Parents, 
in their anxiety, tend to over-feed children 
which results in the formation of fat cells in 
the body. As a result, the body starts deman- 
ding more and the child gets into the habit 
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of overeating. This leads to obesity later on. 

SKELETAL DEVELOPMENT : Another aspect 
of body size is the skeletal development which 
is associated with the development of the 
bones. Bone development includes growth in 
bone size, and changes in the number and 
composition of bones. Its growth pattern or 
curve is similar to that of height or weight 
in the sense that growth is rapid during early 
childhood followed by a slower rate of growth 
and then again a spurt in the preadolescent 
or early adolescent stage. 

GROWTH OF BONES : The bones of a 
child are different from those of an adult, in 
composition, shape, position, proportion and 
even in number. At birth the child has about 
270 bones, gradually the number increases so 
that by puberty there are 350 bones. Child- 
ren’s bones contain more water and less of 
matter than those of adults and are more 
vascular in nature, so that larger quantities 
of blood can flow through them. That is why 
children tend to be more susceptible to bone 
infections. 

The bones of a young child are not 
firmly knit together. Instead, there is much 
space between the ends of the bones. The 
ligaments at the joints are longer and loosely 
attached. There is a strip of cartilage which 
Serves to separate the bone shaft from other 
bony masses at the ends. Children’s bones 
keep growing as long as this cartilage exists. 
Yet one cannot judge maturity in terms of 
bone size. 

A child may be relatively small yet 
mature in his skeletal structure. It is the 
differentiation and integration of the bony 
tissue that indicates the relative stages of 
maturity. Finally, when the bones fuse, they 
put a ceiling tothe growth process. 

OSSIFICATION : Ossification refers to the 
hardening of bones and starts in the begin- 
ning of the first year and ends at the time of 
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puberty. Ossification is dependent upon the 
secretion of hormones from the thyroid gland 
and upon nutrition. A deficiency of the 
hormones, or a deficiency in diet, can delay 
ossification, Since the bones are very supple 
in the beginning the child can turn and twist 
them in any way he likes. Therefore, unless 
proper care is taken, if.too much pressure is 
applied on any particular bone, it may even 
get deformed e.g., the back of a child’s head 
might get flattened if he is made to sleep on 
his back always or another by wearing tight 
shoes or by sitting in a cramped position in 
school may also develop related deformities. 
Ossification has psychological importance as 
it affects the appearance of the child. 

MUSCLES AND FAT: Other than bones, 
body weight comes from muscles and fat 
tissue. Initially, in early childhood, as men- 
tioned earlier, development of fatty tissue is- 
faster than that of muscles which explains 
the baby’s chubby look. It is only around 
the time of puberty, both for boys and girls, 
that muscle growth takes over. Ultimately, 
the proportion of the two, muscles and fat, 
decides the body type. An endomorphic body 
type i.e. a fat build implies more of fat tissue 
and less.of muscle tissue. The mesomorphic 
type has a greater proportion of muscle tissue 
while the thin, ectomorphic type has little of 
both. 


Significance of body size 

There is a general tendency to associate 
body size with health, when the two are not 
necessarily correlated. So far asits psycho- 
logical implications are concerned, children 
are mostly not very conscious of their size, 
unless there is some marked deviation from 
the norm e. g., the child is too thin or too 
tall. Then, the peer group's reactions become 
very important in determining the child's 
self-concept. 
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DENTITION : Tooth formation starts 
early in life with the first tooth appearing 
around the sixth month. By nine months the 
average baby has 4 teeth. Girls have been 
observed to cut their first tooth earlier than 
boys but between 9 months and 2 years boys, 
generally, get ahead of girls. The rest of the 
temporary teeth appear by the second or third 
year. 

The sequence of the emergence of teeth, 
. however, is more important than the age at 
which they appear. The lower teeth, generally, 
appear before the upper lot. If there is some 
disruption in this sequence it can lead to poor 
alignment of teeth and result in permanently 
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affecting the shape of the lower part of the 
face. Permanent teeth start appearing at the 
age of 6 years. The last form of the permanent 
teeth, i.e., the wisdom teeth, appear between 
17 to 25 years, and even later, and, in some 
cases, these do not appear at all. 


Changes in body proportions 

As mentioned earlier, different parts of 
the body have their own periods of rapid 
growth and reach their mature size at their 
own pace; thus resulting in different propor- 
üons. Thus, the proportions of a new-born 
are quite different from those of an adult. 

HEAD : The growth of the head is 


1, Sequence of development of locomotion in infancy 
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proportionately much less after birth as 
compared to other parts of the body. Its 
growth width-wise is almost complete by the 
age of 3 years, though it continues to increase 
in length upto the age of 17 or 18. That is 
why the child’s head is broader in relation 
to length as compared to the adult's. This 
growth pattern remains the same for both 
boys and girls, though the boy’s head tends 
to be larger at every age. 

FACE : At birth, the top of the head 
appears to be large and the facial area remains 
small. Throughout infancy and early child- 
hood, this lower portion continues to remain 
small and undeveloped. Itis in the transi- 
tional stage, when temporary teeth are rep- 
laced by permanent ones, that the features 
of the face as well as its shape show a change. 
The forehead becomes flattened and decreases 
in size by the time the child is 5 years old. 
The eyes reach their final size and are set 
further apart because of the broadening of 
the face, as puberty is attained. Though the 
lips do fill out, they only reach their mature 
size after the child has attained sexual 
maturity. The nose, onthe other hand, grows 
the fastest and reaches its mature size by the 
age of 14 years, Thus, with the maturation 
of the different facial features, the child 
acquires his individual, set facial expression. 

THE TRUNK : Initially with the upper 
portion being more developed than the lower, 
the child cannot maintain a balance, but as 
he grows older, with the lengthening of the 
trunk, legs and neck, the proportions change 
and balancing of the body becomes possible. 
By six years, the trunk grows twice its birth 
size and, by maturity, it is three times the 
birth size. The width of hips and shoulders 
would also depend on the bony structure of 
the two. The age at which sexual maturity is 
attained influences to a great extent the shape 
of the trunk. Boys with broad hips and 
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narrow shoulders tend to mature early. On 
the other hand, those with broad shoulders 
and narrow hips mature later: Girls too with 
broader shoulders and narrow hips tend to 
mature later. 

ARMS AND LEGS: When a child is born, 
his arms appear to be longer in proportion 
to his legs, hands and feet. In the first two 
years, the arms lengthen by 60 to 75 per cent 
and by the time the child is 8 years old his 
arms are 50 per cent longer than their length 
at the age of 2 years. Between 8 to 15 years, 
the growth is more in the direction of develop- 
ment of shape rather than length. 

At birth the legs ar e short and face each 
other. As they grow in length they tend to 
straighten out and by the age of 6 years they 
should be prefectly straight. Children with 
short, stocky legs tend to mature early, as 
compared to those with long, slender legs. 

Hand development is slow. All through 
early and middle childhood, the fingers 
remain short and stubby and it is only at 
puberty that their growth is accelerated and 
by 14 or 15 years they reach their mature 
size. The same pattern can be seen in the 
development or growth of feet. The girls, 
however, seem to haye smaller feet as compa- 
‚red to boys at every age and their feet attain 
their mature size earlier too. 


Nervous system 

The development of the nervous system 
is very rapid before birth and in the first six 
years after birth. After that it slows down. 
When a child is born, his brain weight is one- 
eighth of his total body weight, at 10 years 
it is one-eighteenth, at 15 one-thirtieth and 
by maturity it is one-fortieth of the total 
body weight. The brain attains its mature 
size by the age of 8 years but after that all 
the growth that takes place is internal and 
not measurable in terms of size and weight. 
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Puberty 

The on-set of puberty is an indication 
of attaining physiological maturity. In girls, 
it comes on more obviously with the onset of 
the menarche, or menstrual cycle. Some girls 
attain this as early as 8 years, while there are 
others who do notstart even upto 20 years. 
The average age, however, is between 11 to 
13 years. In boys, puberty is reached between 
13 and 14 years and is indicated by growth 
of ancillary hair and their first nocturnal 
emission. 

With the on-set of puberty both in boys 
and girls, several physical changes take place. 
There is a spurt in growth from about two 
years before puberty. Also, while in child- 
hood the heart is small and the veins and 
arteries are large, after puberty the reverse is 
true. The sex organs begin to enlarge. Secon- 
dary characteristics, like growth of body and 
facial hair and change in voice and skin 
texture in boys and development of breasts 
and hips in girls, start appearing. The entire 
process of ‘maturing’ or ‘transition’ takes 2 
to 4 years. Yet, as mentioned earlier, there 
are variations in the age and duration of this 
puberty period. One of the most important 
factors responsible for this variation is the 
level of endocrine functioning. Endocrine 
imbalance, dueto an overactive or sluggish 
pituitary gland, results in a disturbance of 
the normal pattern of development. 

The onset of puberty is also accompa- 
nied by certain psychological problems. The 
various physical changes that occur, instil a 
feeling of insecurity and self-consciousness in 
the child, especially if he has no understand- 
ing of it. Besides, to a certain extent, 
Homeostasis is also disturbed. There is a rise 
in Elood pressure, basal matabolic rate and 
pulse rate, especially in girls, which is 
responsible for the stress and strain felt 
during this period. On the social: side too, 
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the child’s status changes. He is no longer 
looked on as a child and people have different 
expectations from him. Whereas till the time 
of puberty the child is more content in the 
company of children of his/her own sex, alter 
puberty he begins to take an interest in the 
members of the other sex. Asa result, to 
make himself attractive, he also becomes 
fastidious about his appearance, his manner 
of dress, and attempts in every way, in dress 
and in behaviour, to be like his peers. 

Some children attain puberty early 
while in others it is delayed. Therefore, those 
who do not keep pace with others also feel 
self-conscious and insecure. 


Physical defects 

Any kind of physical defect is likely to 
have a noticeable influence on a child's 
behaviour and development. It will limit his 
capacities in that direction and, depending 
mainly on the reactions of others, may also 
lead to feelings of inferiority or rejection. 

Defects may be either hereditary, or 
due to some mishap during birth, or even 
due to some illness or accident at any time 
in one’s life. The age at which the defect 
manifests itself, and the restrictions it imposes 
on the child’s activities, as well as the reac- 
tions of other people, especially peers, to 
them determine to'a large extent the degree to 
which the child’s behaviour and personality 
get affected. 


Factors Affecting Physical Deve- 
lopment 


As has been described above, every child 
follows his own rate and pattern of physical 
growth and these individual differences may 
be attributed to a number of factors. These 
factors fall into two general categories : 
(1) Heredity, and (2) Environment. 


PN 
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Heredity . 

The influence of heredity is to be found 
in a large measure in the development of the 
child's intellectual potential, his body size, 
strength and general physical appearance, his 
metabolism and, in general, susceptibility to 
disease. Besides these, its strongest influence 
is obvious in that it determines the child's sex 
which, in turn, gives rise to the many varia- 
tions, as is obvious ¡in the sex différences 
described under different aspects of physical 
development. 


Environment 

PRENATAL AND BIRTH CONDITIONS : 
During a woman's pregnancy, there is a wide 
range of environmental factors which could 
affect the physical development of the child 
and even cause malformation. Some of these 
are discussed below : 

(i) Malnutrition of the mother : If the 
mother is malnourished, the foetus will 
necessarily be deprived of food from the 
maternal blood stream. This will affect its 
development, e.g., if there is a deficiency of 
vitamin A in the mother's diet it could lead 
to congenital blindness and other visual 
abnormalities in the child, 

(ii) Infection from the mother, especially 
syphillis, can-affect the foetal nervous system. 
Any wasting disease in the mother like cancer 
or tuberculosis may also deny the foetus food. 
Some viral diseases like German Measles'or 
Rubella, if contracted by the mother in the 
first twelve weeks of her pregnancy, often 
lead to defects in the new-born. 

(iii) During the birth process, the instru- 
ments used by the doctors may accidently 
cause injury and thus result in impairment in 
the newborn. 

(iv) The use of drugs and analgesics 
during pregnancy and labour may also leave 
their residual influence on the child. 
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PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT : It is interest- 
ing to observe that the area in which a child 
is born and brought up tends to influence his 
physical development. Studies carried out 
have indicated that the growth pattern varies 
from state to state in India, and also from 
one country to another. Children from Punjab 
and Delhi have been found to be on an aver- 
age taller and heavier than the children from 
other States, like Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. Besides height 
and weight, the age at which puberty is 
attained also varies from state to state, with 
the Oriya girls attaining it earliest, at the 
average age of 11 years, while the Rajasthani 
girls attain it at the average age of 14 years. 
(Girls from rural areas tend to reach puberty 
later than those from urban areas.) Boys also 
demonstrate some differences. The reason for 
these inter-state differences could, perhaps, 
be the existing climate, as well as dietary 
differences from state to state. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS : Socio-economic 
status plays a pivotal role in the growth and 
physical development of children. Within the 
same community, children belonging to differ- 
ent socio-economic classes show differences in 
their body size, the children from higher sccio- 
economic groups being taller and heavier than 
those from the lower groups. Children from 
higher SES groups reach puberty earlier. The 
reasons are obvious. The higher socio- 
economic groups have a more nutritious diet 
and generally a better and more favourable 
environment. 


Preventive and Curative Aspects 
of Health in the Early Years 


“Prevention is better than cure” and, 
therefore, attempts should be made to prevent 
any kind of health impairment or defect in 
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the children. A healthy physical development 
can only be ensured if care is taken right from 
the stage of conception. 

MATERNAL NUTRITION : Since the foetus 
derives its nutrition mainly from the mother, 
it is imperative that the mother’s diet should 
be balanced, nutritious and in sufficient 
quantity. Most mothers in our country tend 
to feed their husbands and children first 
and take only the leftovers themselves. Since 


this is generally inadequate, in quantity as. 


well as quality, it leads to deficiency of 
vitamin A, iron, thiamine and folic acid in 
the foetus. Anaemia is very common in Indian 
women and this gets passed on to the young 
one. The diet of Indian mothers at the 
pregnant and nursing stage is, generally, 
lacking in milk, pulses, leafy vegetables and 
staple cereals. Thus, there is a deficiency in 
calories, proteins and vitamins. Therefore, any 
health programme must give top priority to 
providing adequate medical care and good 
nutrition to the expectant and nursing 
mothers. 


Nutrition for children 

For normal growth, the child must get 
adequate food, especially during his first five 
years, when the growth is rapid and any 
losses incurred may be irreversible. Food 
provides energy for growth and activity which 
is measured in terms of calories. The daily 
requirement of a baby is 120 calories per kg 
of body weight and for a baby of 1 to 2 years 
it is 1000 calories per day, which is about 
half of what the mother eats. By 5 years, a 
child will need about 1400 calories daily. A 
balanced and nutritious diet should consist 
of: 

1. PROTEIN: This is required for the 
growth and maintenance of the body. 
Where there is a deficiency of calories, 
proteins are used to supply energy. The best 
sources of protein are eggs, milk and also 
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meat. Vegetarian food does not provide 
sufficient protein, unless the diet comprises 
of a careful combination of vegetable 
proteins like beans, peas and grams. Soya- 
bean is also a rich source of protein. 

2. FATS : These ere derived from animal 
or plant sources. Animal fat is found in the 
fatty parts of the animal, liver, egg yolk and 
fatin milk. Vegetable sources are coconut, 
nuts, sesame, mustard, sunflower and cotton 
seeds. The most important characteristics 
of these fats is that they provide concen- 
trated energy, so that even a small quantity 
of food can go along way. But, they are 
expensive and, therefore, not easily accessi- 
ble to all. . 

3. MINERALS : Of these the most impor- 
tant are calcium and iron. Calcium is 
required for bone and teeth formation, and 
is, therefore, an essential part of children's 
diet. It is best derived from human and 
animal milk and bones of small fish, as well 
as from some leafy vegetables. 

Iron is essential for making haemoglobin 
inthe blood stream. Its deficiency causes 
anaemia, Its best source is meat, liver and 
eggs. Green vegetables and cereals are 
medium sources. Milk does not provide 
much iron. 

4, VITAMINS : These are necessary to 
maintain. good health and various regulatory 
functions of body and their deficiency may 
lead to specific diseases e.g, vitamin A 
deficiency may lead to loss of vision and, 
eventually, to blindness. Milk and milk pro- 
ducts, fish, eggs, liver, fresh fruits and leafy 
vegetables are all rich sources of vitamins 
and must, therefore, be included as part of 
the diet. 

]n our country the próblem of under- 
nourishment is one of deficiency of calories. 
rather than proteins in the diet, since our 
diet in.based on cereals and pulses which, if 
taken in adequate quantity, have enough 
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protein. The problem is that of inadequate 
food. If enough food is not provided the in- 
take of calories remains inadequate so the 
proteins are used for production of energy 
rather than for tissue building and mainte- 
nance. Thus, protein deficiency is also 
experienced, 

*A balanced diet should aim at the 
following types of food and amounts : 


Food Women Children 
Sedentary Manual 1-3 years 4.6 years 

Cereals (gms) 300 475 150 200 

Pulses (gms) 60 70 50 60 

Green leafy 

vegetables (gms) 125 125 50 75 

Other vege- 

tables (gms) 75 100 30 50 

Roots and 

Tubers (gms) 50 100 - — 

Fruits (gms) 30 30 50 50 

Milk (ml) 200 200 309 250 

Fats & oils 

(gms) 30 40 20 25 

Sugar & jaggery 

(gms) ` 30 40 30 40 

Groundnuts 

(gms) OT PES = 

———— —— 

*Source : Nutritive Value of Indian Foods by 

C. Gopalan, B. y. Ramasastri, S. C. Balasubrama- 

nium. 


IMMUNIZATION : Infection goes hand in 
hand with malnutrition. An undernourished 
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“child will be more susceptible to infections 


and these could lead to prolonged ill health, 
loss of weight and even death in some cases. 
On the other hand, despite adequate nour- 
ishment children are still likely to catch 
some disease. 

Therefore, an important preventive 
measure is to get every child immunized 
against all the diseases for which such facili- 
ties are offered. The following inoculations 
must be given to every child at 'required 
intervals. 

1. Smallpox vaccination 

2. B. C. G.—this protects against tuber- 
culosis 

3. D. P. T. immunises against diptheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus 

4. Polio vaccine 

5. Typhoid inoculation 

The schedule for immunization is given 
in the table below. 


Personal hygiene and sanitation 

Another prerequisite for healthy growth 
is a clean, unpolluted environment and 
stress on personal hygiene. For a clean 
environment, good sanitary arrangements like 
a proper drainage, proper collection and 
disposal of refuse and clean surroundings are 
essential. 


SCHEDULE FOR IMMUNIZATION 


; Age Vaccination 
At birth or as soon after as possible Smallpox 


4-9 months 


1 year 

1 year-2 years 

School entry or soon thereafter 
5-6 years 


B.C.G. 
Diptheria—Pertussis—Tetanus (Triple Vaccine). 
Two doses at intervals of 8 to 12 weeks. Polio- 
myelitis (Trivalent Orat Vaccine). Three doses at 
intervals of 4 to 6 weeks, 


Small pox. 
Diptheria—Pertussis—Tetanus (Booster)—one dose, 
Smallpox 

Diptheria, Tetanus (Booster dose) Typhoid, 


Para.typhoid (T-A-B)—two doses at intervals of 


t l 7-10 days, 
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Thus, adequate nourishment for the 
expectant and nursing mother, and a nourish- 
ing diet for the children, particularly in the 
first six years, should be followed by their 
immunization against the diseases mentioned 
above. Clean and healthy surroundings can 
also go a long way in promoting growth in 
the children. 

Once, however, a child has caught 
some infection or contracted some disease, 
be it diarrhoea or fever, or any other ail- 
ment, a doctor should be consulted and 
proper treatment undertaken. 


Motor development : meaning and 
significance 


At birth a child is a completely helpless 
little being. It is only over the first few years 
that he is gradually able to gain control over 
his own body. He develops greater strength, 
coordination, speed and precision in the use 
of his arms, legs and all the body muscles. 
This is referred to as motor development. 

Motor development is-of great signifi- 
cance for the total development of the child. 
It is only when the child starts crawling 
and then walking that he is able to reach out 
for new things, turn them over, move them, 
play with them and thus satisfy his curios- 
ity. When the child starts moving around 
he also comes into contact with others 
around him. He thus learns to play with 
them, cooperate with them and in this way 
it contributes to the child’s socialization. 

As the child moves about he also encoun- 
ters new situations wherein he has to think, 
interpret, perhaps solve a problem, make 
quick decisions and thus all these abilities 
are also strengthened. Once the child 
develops his motor skills. adequately, he 
starts participating in team games and 
sports. While participating he learns to 
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control his emotions, show sportsmanship, 
and thus in this indirect way motor develop- 
ment also contributes to emotional 
maturity. 

Motor development is vital for good 
health which, to some extent, is dependent 
on exercise. If a child's motor coordination 
is very poor he will not be able to partici- 
pate in many physical activities and this lack 
of exercise would certainly be detrimental 
to his health. Motor development gives the 
child a sense of independence and with it a 
feeling of security since he can learn to 
tackle things on his own. 


Principles of motor development 


Development of motor control depends 
on maturation as well as learning. It goes 
hand in hand with the development of the 
brain and the nervous system and conse- 
quently a child cannot be taught any skill 
unless he is ready for it, e.g., a baby cannot 
be made to stand until he has reached the 
right age for standing. 

Thus, because of maturation there is 
an optimal position of age for each skill and 
at this stage, given the right motor learning 
experience, the child will be able to achieve 
maximum efficiency. 

Motor development follows a definite 
sequence starting with the head, and moving 
downwards, and from the centre to the 
sides, e.g., the child starts using his shoul- 
ders and elbows first before using his wrists 
and fingers. This pattern of growth has been 
termed as cephalocaudal, i.e., head to tail. 
This pattern is also characterised by a 
development from mass to specific activities, 
so that, while initially the child is only 
capable of gross movements, gradually he 
moves on to finer activities which involve 
only the appropriate muscles gnd limbs. 
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At various stages of development the 
children learn to combine the new skills that 
they have learnt with those learnt previously. 
In this way coordination occurs, and more 
complex tasks become possible, 

Although this pattern exists universally 
there are individual differences at the various 
stages. These differences may be due to lack 
of opportunity for practice in the babies 
who lag behind, or over-stimulation in 
others. It has, however, been noticed that 
children who are early in one motor activity 
or skill tend to be early in others too. 

The four major areas in which motor 
development occurs are the head region, the 
trunk, the arms and hands and, finally, the 
legs and feet. In each the sequence is as 
follows : 


Head region 

At 1 month the child starts following 
movements with his eyes. By three months 
he starts responding to another's smile and 
in another month his eye coordination takes 
place, and he can also hold his head erect. 


Trunk region 

(1) TURNING: At two months a child 
can only turn from sideto back and at4 
months from back to side but by 6 months 
he is capable of turning on all sides, 

(11) SITTING : By four months a child 
can be pulled up to a sitting position, by five 
months he can sit up with support and by 
nine months independently without support, 

(IH) BOWEL CONTROL : As far as toilet 
training is concerned, bowel control is 
mastered by 6 months and bladder control 
by 15 months. 


Arms and hands 

In the first month a child starts thumb 
sucking. By the time he is 4 months old he 
can reach out and grasp an object and by 5 
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months hold it, and by 8 months he can pick 
up an object with opposed thumb, 


Legs and feet 

Crawling starts around 6 months and 
creeping by 7 months, At first it is done on 
hands and knees and later on all fours, By 
8 months, a child can stand with support 
and by 11 months without support, Around 
11 months the child also starts walking, at 
first with support and gradually, by 13 
months, without it. 


Development of motor skills 


Once a child has mastered these gross 
muscular movements he is then Teady to 
acquire the skills which require smaller 
muscle coordination. 

Initially, when the child starts to 
acquire any skill, his body movements remain 
uncoordinated and clumsy and there is a great 
deal of redundant activity, Gradually, as 
the skills are mastered and the coordination 
improves, speed is picked up and the child is 
able to perform the task with a minimum of 
movement. The main constituents of any 
motor skill are speed, accuracy, steadiness 
and strength, Speed and accuracy, in general, 
keep on increasing throughout childhood, 
right upto puberty, this increase being most 
rapid in the first five years. Steadiness keeps 
on improying with age, and the increase in 
strength is oniy accelerated at the time of 
puberty with the development of the 


muscles. AR j 
Motor skills can be roughly divided into 


tw? main types : (1) the gross muscular skills, 
like jumping, hopping, running, lifting and 
climbing, and (2) the finer muscula: skills like 
drawing, painting and writing. Some skills 
are common to all children of a particular 
culture because they are exposed to similar 
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learning experiences in line with the expecta- 
tions of their group. Thus, even the age at 
| which they learn is common to all. 

Hand skills require control of the muscles 
of shoulders, arms, wrists and fingers. The 
control of the first three is achieved rapidly 
in the first few years but the control of finger 
muscles is slower. That is why, for example, 
children cannot generally play musical instru- 
ments very successfully before the age of 12 
years. \ 

Some of the skills that have received 
special attention from psychologists and 
which are gradually mastered in the early 
years are : 

SELF-FEEDING : By eight months a baby 
is able to hold his own feeding bottle and in 


1. A 24 year old child can use a spoon to feed 
herself though clumsily 
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another month he can even take it out and 
put it back again. By the end ofthe first 
year the child starts using a spoon, though 
clumsily, and during the second year he per- 
fers to eat with his fingers. By ten years, a 
child has complete control over his feeding 
movements, 

SBLF-DRESSING : A child learns to take 
off his clothes at an earlier age than he docs 
to put them on. Between the ages of 1} to 
3} years there is rapid progress in the learn- 
ing of this skill. Girls tend to learn to dress 
themselves earlier and more efficiently than 
boys. By the age of 5 years a child manages 
to dress entirely by himself, except for tying 
his shoe laces. This he accomplishes by the 
age of 6 years. 


2. By 34 years, the child can continue threading 
without dropping any beads 


THREADING BEADS : This skill too invol- 
ves coordination of finer finger muscles. 
From the: early age of 2} years a child has 
the capacity to thread beads. Initially, the 
children tend to keep dropping the bead or 
wire while threading but, gradually, by 3 or 
3} years they are able to continue without 
dropping. With an increase in age, speed is 
also picked up. 
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WRITING : The skill of writing demons- 
trates a regular pattern over the years. At 1 


5. By 2 years, a child can learn to stand on one foot 
3. A 3-year old tries his hand at some kind of 
symbol formation feet crossed, though the duration of standing 
year of age a child can just bang and scribble increases with age. He can walk on narrow 
"with his pencil. A three-year old tries his wooden boards with a width of 6 cms to 8 
hand at some kind of symbol formation, 
though not exactly letters. It is only by the 
age of approximately 5 to 6 years that a 
child is feady to write. 


4. By 5 to 6 years, a child is ready to write 


STANDING AND WALKING: By the time a 
child is two years old, hestarts acquiring skills 
related to standing and walking. He learns 
to stand on one foot, or stand with both — 6.'He can walk on a narrow wooden board by 3 years 
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cms, by the age of 2} years, Indian urban 
children have been found to be able to 
walk even on a 4 cms wide plank. A three- 
year old can walk along a straight line. 
Between three to four years, a child is able 
to walk on his toes, walk backwards, and 
walk with a glass of water in his hand, 


7. Between 3 to 4 years, a child is able to walk ' 
forward and backwards along a straight line 
with a glass of water in his hand 

CUTTING : Cutting with scissors also 
requires a good deal of finger muscle coor- 
dination and is more difficult than threading. 
If it is demonstrated to them children bet- 
ween the ages of 3 and 4 are able to cut 
along a given straight line but cutting a shape 
like a square or a circle is possible only by 4 
or 5 years. 

BALL THROWING AND CATCHING : 
Throwing, kicking or catching the ball 
requires well-coordinated movements, not 
only of the arms and hands, but of the 
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entire body. These skills, once mastered, are 
used by children to play more complex 
games like football or volleyball. 

Most children are able to throw a ball 
around the ages of 3 to 34 years. The dis- 
tance of the throw, however, increases with 
age. Yet, boys are, generally, able to throw 
the ball to a greater distance than girls. 


From the age of 2) years a child is 
able to kick a ball, and, as in throwin. 
the distance to which the ball can be kicked 
increases with age. Boys are able to kick a 
ball to a greater distance as compared to 
girls. Most children kick with their right, 
foot and show a consistent pattern of move- 
ments. Catching a ball isa relatively more 
difficult skill. Most children are able to catch 
a ball thrown to them chest high between the 
ages of 4 to 5 years, but proficiency is 
attained only much later. At first a child 
uses his entire body in the act of catching 
a ball, then, gradually, his movements are 
restricted to arms and hands and, finally, 
mainly to the hands and palms. 

Leg skills which are acquired by a 
child between the ages of two and six years 
are described below. 


RUNNING ; Children love to run all the 
time, not mainly because they are in a hurry 
to get any where, but because they find it 
very enjoyable. At first the running move- 
ments are very clumsy and the steps uneven 
so that they keep falling. It is, gradually, by 
the age of 5 or 6 years that the child is able 
to run smoothly and with speed, and play 
regular running games, 


JUMPING : This skill requires, besides 
body coordination, a great deal of self- 
confidence, too, on the part of the child The 
jumping of a two-year old is more of an 
exaggerated stepping down, first on one foot 
and then on another and at times results in 
landing in a sprawl. By 24 to 3 years a child 
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can jump from a height of about 40 cms. 
As the child grows older he is able to jump 
from greater heights. Though children at the 
age of 5 years are able to jump from a height 
of 70-80 cms, the majority of them are able 
to land only in a sitting position. 


By 24 to 3 years a child can jump from a height 
of 40 cms. 


SKIPPING AND HOPPING : Skipping is a 
difficult skill to master and Indian studies 
have shown that only girls in urban areas 
are able to skip by 5 years of age. Boys 
are not able to skip at all by this age. 

Hopping is a simpler skill than skip- 
ping. By 8 years children are able to hop like 
a frog, and hop on both feet, and in another 
year they even learn to hop backwards. 

CLIMBING: As soon as a baby starts 
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crawling he can even crawl up a staircase on 
his hands and knees. He climbs down back- 
wards. By 24 years, a child is able to walk 
upstairs and downstairs with support. He 
does this by using the same foot every time 
to advance. It is only between 4 to 5 years 
that the child learns to use alternate feet. 
SWIMMING : This skill is more depen- 
dent on practice and opportunity than on 
maturation. ' 
TRICYCLING AND BICYCLING : By 2 to 3 
years a child, given the opportunity, is able 
to ride a tricycle. By 5 or 6 years the child 


By 2} years, the child is able to climb upstairs | 
and down stairs with support 


can graduate to a bicycle. Initially, the child's 
attempts are clumsy but, gradually, he gains 
Speed as well as smoothness and even tries 
stunts, i.e. riding with his hands off the 
handle, riding backwards and so on. 
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Handedness 

Many activities of the child require 
more of motor development in the arms 
and hands and less in the legs and feet, and 
for these activities, generally, only one hand 
is used mainly and the other is used only 
as an aid. Consequently, one hand be- 
comes the dominant hand and the other is 
the auxilliary, e.g, when one writes, the 
right hand is, normally, the dominant hand 
holding the pen and the other merely holds 
the paper in place. Handedness refers to the 
predominant use of one hand, A child is 
right-handed or left-handed depending on 
the hand he prefers and with which he is 
more proficient. Ifa person is able to use 
both hands equally well he is called ambidex- 
trous, but there are few persons who remain 
ambidextrous until adulthood. Left-handed 
people tend to be more ambidextrous than 
the right-handed, since as children they are 
taught to do certain things with their right 
hand too, It has long been debated whether 
handedness is. inherited or learnt. Extensive 
research in this area indicates that it is 
mostly attributable to training, and social 
expectations. 

A small baby, in the first few months, 
uses both hands with equal ease. By eight 
months a slight preference for right hand be- 
comes apparent, though children keep shifting 
from one to the other, Between 2} to 34 years 
both hands are used equally but by 4 or 5 
one hand becomes dominant, so that when a 
child enters school he is definitely right- 
handed, or left-handed or ambidextrous. 

Right-handedness is definitely more 
desirable and useful in our right-handed 
society and efforts should be made in early 
childhood to help a child to make a shift 
from left-handedness to right-handedness. 
Thisshould be done without foreing him as 
that may lead to confusion and tension. 

Ifthe habit has already been estab- 
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lished it would be preferable to let the child 
remain left-handed, rather than cause any 
psychological damage. 


Factors in motor development 


As mentioned earlier, no amount of 
training can be of any use in developing a 
motor skill, unless the child is biologically 
ready for it, i.e., the related neuro-muscular 
structures should have developed. And yet, 
once the readiness is there, a child who is 
trained will be distinctly superior to one who 
is not. Therefore, the interplay of matura- 
tion and learning is very important in the 
development of motor skills. Specially, there 
are anumber of factors which may influence 
motor development. 

l. PHYSICAL FITNESS : Physical exercise 
and physical fitness haye been found to have 
a direct bearing on the development of 
motor abilities, e.g., children from poorer 
homes, perhaps, due to malnourishment tend 
to be physically apathetic and listless, and do 
not compare favourably in motor activities 
with children from better homes who are 
physically more fit. This also indicates that 
proper nourishment and good health are 
very essential for adequate motor develop- 
ment. 

2. SEX DIFFERENCES : Studies, conducted 
both in India and in other countries, have 
shown that boys tend to be faster and supe- 
rior to girls in most of the motor skills, 
excepting, perhaps, skipping which is essen- 
tially a female sport. These apparent sex 
differences may, perhaps, be explained on the 
basis of culturally encouraged habits and 
practices. Girls, especially in India, show a 
greater interest from the beginning in social 
activities and less in athletics and «other 
muscle and endurance-building activities. 
Girls are required to play more ‘genteel’ 


games and not indulge in any ‘rowdy’ acti- 
vity which involves physical exercise. 

3. OPPORTUNITY OF FREEDOM TO PRAC- 
TISE : Development of motor skills depends 
on the extent to which opportunity is pro- 
vided to practice those skills. If the parents 
are overprotective and forbid children to 
perform motor feats for fear of their falling 
and hurting themselves or dirtying them- 
selves, it is likely that these children will 
have difficulty in mastering the motor skills. 
On the other hand, the more liberal parents, 
who encourage children to venture out, will 
find their children superior in such activities. 
The effects of this lack of opportunity are 
most obvious in the results of a study done 
on Indian children where the urban child- 
ren, who have a more stimulating environ- 
ment, were distinctly superior to the rural 
children in the development of most of the 
motor skills. The school-going children are 
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exposed to activities which provide practice 
in these skills, while the non-school-going 
children, despite the fact that they have 
more open space, do not get any organised 
practice. 

4. MOTIVATION : Parents who encour- 
age dependence in children are likely to 
retard the child's motor development and 
rob him of any motivation to perform since 
everything is done for bim, e.g., if a, child's 
mother keeps on tying his shoe laces for him 
well past the age when he can do it himself, 
he will not try to do it himself and will thus 
get no practice. 

Thus, it is essential for parents and 
teachers to know the sequence of motor 
development so that they can gear their acti- 
vities and those of the child towards-devel- 
opment of these skills, without in any way 
taxing the child or making him  over- 
anxious, 


QUESTIONS 


1, What is meant by ‘growth rhythms’ and how are they 
different for different parts of the body ? 


2. Whatare the sex differences in the growth curves of both 


weight and height ? 


3. Describe the process of growth of bones and ossification. 


4. What are the major factors affecting physical development ? 

5. What are some of the possible preventive measures which 
may be undertaken to ensure sound physical growth of the 
children ? 

6. What is the importance of motor development? What is the 
‚general sequence in which it takes place ? 

7. What are the significant factors influencing motor develop- 
ment ? 


8. Prepare the comparative growth curves for weight for boys 
and girls in your class, 
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Emotional Development 


Despite the fact that the word ‘emotion’ 
is on every tongue it is surprisingly difficult 
to say what it really is. The difficulty is not 
that we lack concrete facts but that it is hard 
to express them in a meaningful pattern. 

The daily experiences of an individual 
are a blend of cognitive (intellectual) and 
affective (emotional) elements. These two 
aspects of mental activity are very closely 
interrelated. But, by and large, it is in the 
sphere of feeling, the qualitative aspect of an 
emotional experience, that the growing child 
is first aware of his existence as a separate 
entity. 
The term ‘emotion’, according to one 
definition, means to stir, to agitate, to move. 
Hence, an emotion can be referred to as a 


stirred-up state of the organism. One must 
keepin mind, that the degree of arousal 
varies with the intensity of the emotional 
state. In extreme anger or fear, for example, 
there may be considerable disorganization of 
response, but ina milder emotional state, 
such as tenderness, the organism may be less 
‘stirred-up’. 

The experiential aspect of emotion has 
three interrelated facets: (a) the degree to 
which an individual fee's moved by an emo- 
tion which may range, for example, from 
mild irritation to angry outburst; (b) the 
extent of the mobilization of the physiolo- 
gical machinery underlying emotional behav- 
iour; and,(c) the degree to which, the aroused 
individual involuntarily responds with mild 
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or violent expressive reactions (to sieze what 
is pleasant, to flee in fear, to fight in anger). 


‘Physiological basis of emotions 


Emotion involves a very active way of 
behaving. The distinguishing feature of this 
is the internal behaviour of ‘visceral’ or 
autonomic response, a sort of internal adapta- 
tion of ourselves to the emotional situa- 
tion. Indeed, this internal behaviour is more 
than the distinguishing feature; all the other 
activities of emotion are organised in refer- 
ence to it. 


Autonomic nervous system 

The autonomic nervous system is 
composed of : (i) the para-sympathetic 
nervous system, and (ii) the sympathetic 
nervous system. These are two opposing nerve 
nets arising from the spinal-cord and brain- 
stem and are closely related to the endocrine 
system, The para-sympathetic nervous system 
is that division of the autonomic nervous 
system which is responsible for bodily repair 
and maintenance during the individual's 
normal resting state. Its opposing system— the 
sympathetic nervous system—takes charge in 
times of stress, When this is activated other 
bodily activities, such as digestion, are 
temporarily shut off and the blood supply is 
diverted to the peripheral muscular system 
to prepare for flight or fight. It is accompa- 
nied by rapid breathing, dilation of the 
pupils, increase in heart beats and blood 
pressure and a pouring forth of adrenalin, 


Endocrine glands 

The emotional experience is facilitated 
by the internal secretions of the endocrine 
glands. The endocrine system of ductless 
glands consists of the pituitary, the 
adrenals, the pancreas, the parathyroid, the 
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thymus and the ovaries or testes. They play 
a key role in growth, and are the well-spring 
of energy that enablesa person to make 
massive physical responses to emergencies. 

Of these, the adrenal gland, which is 
connected with the sympathetic nervous 
system, has the most spectacular effect. 
It secrets adrenalin and noradrenalin. 
Adrenalin causesa rise in blood pressure 
which releases massive amounts of energy 
for action during great physical danger. It is 
the adrenalin poured into the blood stream 
that permits heroic bursts of speed and feats 
of great strength in emergencies. Almost 
everyone has read of some act, such as lifting 
ofa rock with the bare hands to save a 
person pinned underneath or making a 
fantastic leap during a fire, which under 
normal circumstances would not have been 
possible. 


Central nervous system 

The central nervous system also plays 
a part in emotions. Itis known that the 
thalamus is an important centre for media- 
ting emotional behaviour. At birth, much of 
the cortex and the frontal lobes, in particular, 
are still immature and exert little, if any, 
influence on the functions of the lower parts 
of the brain, The result is that the emotional 
responses in infants are quickly aroused but 
also are short-lived and the organism rapidly 
returns to a neutral state. The emotional 
responses of a young child are quite consis- 
tent with his immature cortex and lack of 
cortical component in emotional responsi- 
veness. 


Patterns of emotional development 
Several opinions are expressed on the 


manifestations of emotions. Some are of the 
view that emotion is the result of learning 
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and maturation, while others think that the 
infant is capable of emotional experiences 
even at the time of birth, if not earlier. 
Though the infant lacks Knowledge and 
understanding, it exhibits wants, fear, anger, 
love and hate from the beginning of life. 


John B, Watson, a pioneer in experi- 
mentally studying the emotional responses of 
children, presented various kinds of stimuli 
to new-born babies and recorded their reac- 
tions. His observations showed that new- 
born infants exhibited three kinds of 
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unlearnt emotional responses, namely, fear, 
rage and love. Hepostulated that all emotion- 
al reactions experienced by older children 
and adults are the outgrowths of these three 
primary emotions. 


Bridge's work is considered to bea 
classic in the study of emotions. She has 
made extensive studies of babies ranging in 
age from birth to two years, She noted that 
the new-born responds with an undifferenti- 
ated excitement to any kind of emotional k 
situation. As a result of maturation and i 
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learning, differentiation from the state of 
general excitement takes place by about 3 
months of age. Distress and delight are the 
emotions to emerge first. Distress is charac- 


1. Small babies show their distress by crying 


terised by crying and gasping, delight is indi- 
cated by smiling while muscular tension is 
common to both. Distress accompanies an 
unpleasant situtation and becomes differen- 
tiated into anger, disgust and fear by the 
time the infant reaches six months of age. 
Delight follows a pleasant situation and is 
found to branch into elation and affection, 

Between the ages of 18 and 24 months, 
the emotion of joy becomes differentiated 
from elation and affection on the side of de- 
light. Studies have shown that, as one advan- 
ces in age, maturation and experience 
increase, the variety of the emotional responses 
in one’s life. 

Hence, even before the baby is a year 
old, many emotions like anger, fear, disgust, 
affection can be differentiated from each other. 
These responses can be aroused by a wide 
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range of stimuli, including people, objects, 
and situations which in the younger infant 
were ineffective. The baby shows displeasure 
merely by screaming and crying. Later, his 
reactions include resisting, throwing objects, 
stiffening of the body, throwing back his 


head, running away and hiding and verbali- 
sing. With increasing age, linguistic responses 
increase and motor responses decrease. 

In all new-borns, the pattern of res- 
ponse is similar, Gradually, as the influence 
of learning and environment are felt, the 
behaviour accompanying the different emo- 
tions gets individualized. One child may run 
Out of the room when he is frightened, ano- 
ther may hide behind his mother, while ano- 
ther may stay on where he is and cry, 

Some children may not show their emo- 
tional reactions directly, but they show them 
indirectly by restlessness, day-dreaming, cry- 
ing, speech difficulties and nervousness 
such as nail-biting and thumb-sucking. 


Influence of maturation and learning 
As mentioned earlier, emotional beha-: 
viour places an emphasis on the role of! 
maturation, both in the nervous system and 
in the endocrine system. The differences in 
emotional responsiveness between children 
and adults are claimed to be partly caused 


by the cortial immaturity of the child and 
partly by differences in his endocrine out- 
put. The differences may be not only in 
quantity but also in quality. 

With an increase in age come self and 
social discovery. His loves, fears and hates 
are usually intense and endure for longer 
periods of time. Thus, emotions play an 
important role in the life of the developing 
young person, 

The gradual influence of maturation 
and learning results in the transition from 
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general gross behaviour to more definite 
and individual emotional expression, from 
childish emotional expression to more 
subdued and adult-like forms, especially 
those which are likely to receive greater 
social approval. 

An older child or adolescent does not 
become violent when angry. Instead he makes 
belittling remarks, abuses the person or 
sneers at him if he considers him to be the 
cause of his emotional upset. Similarly, 
with the passage of time young peoples” 
emotional expressions which were gross be- 
come subtle and indirect. Their emotional 
states become more even and enduring in 
expression. 


Role of imitation 

In early childhood, imitation plays an 
important part in learning many emotional 
responses. Children learn the responses of 
their parents in emotional situations, and 
later imitate them in similar situations. If 
parents show signs of fear in the presence of 
a snake, children also exhibit fear-reactions 
upon seeing snakes. It has been observed 
that a child cries on hearing an older 
brother crying, without knowing why. 
Adults at home become models for the 
behaviour of their children. Even older 
children adopt the same kind of attitudes as 
those whom they regard as their ideals. 

The overt expression of emotion is 
culture bound as well. Stereotypes and 
other emotional attitudes formed towards 
out-graups are determined by the reactions 
of members of in-groups. The prejudices of 
persons of high castes for those of low 
castes and other group differences, exhibited 
by adults, are imitated by children. 

In some cultures free expression of 
emotions like anger is discouraged. Simi- 
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larly, it is not considered manly to cry. 


Role of Needs, drives and motives 

An individual has primary needs like 
those for food, drink, air, rest and sleep. 
A child shows the need for human company, 
to belong, to be accepted, and to enjoy a 
status with his own group. A need is usually 
brought about by deprivation of some kind. 
It can also be brought about by the presence 
of an intense stimulus. The need produces 
adrive and the drive leads to behaviour. 
Hence, the word ‘drive’ refers to a state 
of tension and activity that is aroused by a 
need. A drive leads to an increased level 
of activity. It lends directions and strength 
to behaviour. Hunger, which leads to the 
drive for food, is an example of a physio- 
logical need. 

The word ‘motivate’ means to motivate 
or activate and refers to a goal-directed 
behaviour. In other words, it refers to states 
within a person that drive behaviour towards 
some goal. It results from a need which 
may be physiological, social or psycho- 
logical. Motivation that is too intense, 
especially if generated through pain, fear or 
anxiety, is generally accompanied by distrac- 
ting emotional states. Motives are also de- 
scribed by such everyday terms as interests, 
wishes and desires, wants and hopes which 
an individual acquires, 

Children show variations in the inten- 
sity of their desires because they are influ- 
enced by learning as well as experience. 
Most of the goals are set in terms of main- 
taining his self-esteem and projecting and 
asserting the ideas and attitudes he has 
formed regarding himself. Emotional res- 
ponses are determined and regulated by all 
these above-mentioned factors and influence 
them in turn. 
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Intensity 

There are certain characteristics which 
distinguish children's emotions from those 
of adults and are of significance from that 
point of view. Children react with intensity, 
when emotionally aroused, irrespective of 
whether the situation is trivial or Serious. It 
may be joy or sorrow, anger or fear, but the 
emotional outburst will be of the same in- 
tensity, As they grow up, they learn that 
extremes in emotional behaviour are childish 
and so learn to exercise control over their 
emotions, Even the preadolescent reacts with 
intense emotions to what appears to an adult 
to be a trivial frustration, 


‚Transitoriness 

Children's emotions are brief and transi- 
tory in nature, In older children, adolescents 
and adults, the emotions aroused continue 
for a much longer period. The transitory 
nature of emotions has physiological and 
psychological aspects. The physiological 
factors have been stated earlier. The psycho- 
logical aspects consist of: (a) clearing the 
system of pent-up emotions by full expres- 
sion; (b) lack of complete understanding of 
the situation due to intellectual immaturity 
and limited experience; and (c) short atten- 
tion span which makes it possible for the 
‚child to be diverted easily, 


Frequency 

1 Children exhibit their emotions more 
frequently than grown-ups, In a day, a child 
may run through a larger range of emotions 
than an adult. But with age, the child 


experiences the censure Of society and tries 
to restrain its emotional expression or acts 
in a more Socially acceptable way, 


. Flexibility 
Children Of the same age react ina 
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variety of ways to similar situations. Their 
reactions are flexible, However, an advance 
in age brings about change in the strength of 
the emotions, Some emotions that are very 
strong at certain ages become weaker and 
some formerly weak ones become Stronger. 
These variations are due partly to changes in 
the strength of drives, partly to the child’s 
intellectual development, and partly to 
changes in interests and motives. 


Common emotions in childhood 


and adolescence 


After the early months of babyhood, 
the emotions begin to be differentiated. The 
most common emotions are discussed below, 


Unpleasant emotions 

FEAR : This is mostly learnt. Some 
are learnt from direct experience, such as 
fear of loud, harsh noises or of falling from a 
height, Othersare acquired, through imitation, 
from playmates or parents, like fear of dark- 
ness and snakes, A third type of fear comes 
througn conditioning as a result of association 
with unpleasant experiences. Fears of doctors, 
large animals and hospitals are learnt in this 
way. Finally, fears may develop from ghost 
stories narrated to the child or from fright- 
ening experiences narrated on radio, or 
depicted on television or in movies, 

The most common fear-provoking 
stimuli in babyhood is being left alone. Loud 
noises, a sudden fall from a height, animals, 
dark rooms, pain and encounter with strange 
persons are a few other experiences inducing 
fears, 

Young children are afraid ofa larger 
number of things as compared either to the 
baby or the older child, 2 to 6 years being 
the peak period for developing fears of 
various kinds. The main reason for this is 
lack of experience which makes a child in- 
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capable of reasoning out that the feared 
object may not cause any personal harm. 

Among older children, fears are mostly 
based on imaginary and supernatural exper- 
iences. The older child is also afraid of dark- 
ness and imaginary creatures associated with 
the dark; death or injury, thunder and light- 
ning as well as characters remembered from 
stories and movies. Older children have 
many fears related to the self, like fear of 
failing or of being ridiculed. An important 
characteristic of all fear-raising stimuli is 
that they occur suddenly and unexpectedly 
and the child has little opportunity to adjust 
to them. 

The fear response is typically one of 
helplessness, particularly in the case of child- 
ren under 3 years of age. The child shows 
his fear by crying and by shrinking from the 
feared object. In the older child, the crying 
reaction may not be there due to social pres- 
sure but the facial reactions remain and the 
child withdraws from the feared object. Fear 
is of value to a child as it serves as a warning 
of danger. But, too much fear is an inhibitor 
of action, 

SHYNESS: It is a form of inhibitory 
reaction characterised by avoiding contact 
with others, The child isshy of people who are 
unfamiliar or seem bigger or stronger than he 
is, Shyness is an almost universal reaction 
during the carly years of life. Shyness may be 
intense. If it is frequent it may lead to extreme 
timidity which causes the child to be afraid 
to take any kind of initiative or try anything 
new or different, Such a child achieves below 
the level of his abilities and his creativity is 
stifled. 

Shy children because of avoidance reac- 
tion contribute little to the group, and are 
not popular, They hardly ever take on 
leadership roles. This in turn leads to poor 
adjustment because of lack of social learning 
experiences. Due to the lack of communica- 
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tion with others such a child tends to be self- 
bound. The shy child may be adjudged 
sometimes wrongly as less bright. This may 
lead to the development of an inferiority 
complex. 

ANGER : This is a more frequently 
expressed emotion than fear. Children show 
individual differences ag to the frequency and 
intensity with which they experience anger. 
One child may react with a little annoyance, 
another may react with an angry outburst 
and still another with withdrawal, showing 
intense disappointment and a feeling of 
inadequacy, A child learns very quickly that 
anger is a useful attention-getting device and 
may often use it to procure what is other- 
wise denied, 

A young child is aroused to anger by 
interference with movements he wishes to 
make, either by others or by his own inabili- 
ties, by blocking of activities already in 
progress, or by thwarting of his wishes and 
plans that he wants to carry out, Angry- 
outbursts are more frequent among children 
in poor health. 

The baby responds with angry out- 
bursts to minor physical discomforts, and 
interference with physical activities. Being 
deprived of possessions, having his face 
washed, being left alone and the adult leav- 
ing the room are the most frequent causes 
of anger between the ages of 16 months to 3 
years. Pre-school children resent interference 
with their possessions, and they fight contin- 
vally with other children who grab their 
toys or interfere with their play. In older 
children, thwarting of desires, interruption of 
activities in progress, constant fault-finding, 
teasing, making unfavourable comments or 
comparisons with other children will lead to 
anger. During adolescence, the anger provok- 
ing situations become primarily social, The 
importance of the physical situation decreases. 
For example, any social injustices in the 


po 
society or a family situation may give rise to 
| . anger, though it does not pose any danger to 
the person whose anger is aroused, Teenage 
anger is also aroused frequently as a result 
of impositions by siblings and others, like 
| bossiness, unfair treatment and sarcasm, 
Anger is more readily aroused by people 
than by things, Anger reactions become more 
Responses to anger can be roughly 
divided into two major categories : impulsive 
‚and inhibited. Impulsive responses arc usually 
called nion. Violent outbursts of anger, 
O temper tantrums arc examples of impulsive 
L^ ; and are typical in young children. 
Hitting, biting, spitting. kicking, punching 
Or poking may be used against the person 
towards whom the aggression is directed. By 
and large, temper tantrums decrease with 
. REA responses, the child may 
into himself, thus fleeing (rom the 
í ‘offending object or persons. He then becomes 


During childhood, the anger responses 
are brief and last for a few minutes, There 


Both involve social situations, and need the 
development of a realization by the child to a 

1 to his sense of security and obstruc- 
to hit wishes, Jealousy is common in 
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early childhood, when the child wants the 
undivided attention of his parents and is not 
prepared to share it with other rime e: 
especially a new baby in the family, To the 
older child, the neglect comes suddenly and 
he feels left out, In such cases, jealousy may 
be directed against the new sibling. It becomes 
less frequent during middle childhood when 
the child becomes a member of the peer 
group. It increases in frequency during late 
adolescence when he desires the attention of 
one person. Thus, a sense of insecurity is an 
important contributory factor in the develop» 
ment of jealousy, 

Parental favouritism can also result in 
a jealous reaction, Without realising It, many 
parents show a disproportionate interest in a 
child who ls either especially attractive, 
affectionate or gifted or has some handicap. 
The non-preferred child quickly perceives this 
differential treatment and resents it, Parents 
and teachers can avoid creating jealolsies by 
desisting from making unfavourable compari- 
sons, or from showing favouritism, If the 
situation is not remedied, children gradually 
learn to form a habitual pattern of jealous 
bebaviour, which may persist even in adult 
life. 

During early childhood years jealousy 
expressos itself sometimes ia a physical attack 
on the person the. child is jealous. of. When 
it springs from envy, the child may be moti- 
vated to engage in socially disapproved acts, 
such as cheating and stealing, or he may 
regresa to infantile modes of reactions to 
attract. attention. These may inclu de temper 
tantrums, bed-wetting and thumb-sucking, 
general naughtiness, or destructivences. During 
adolescence it follows the verbal pattern 
exhibited in anger, disparaging the rival with 
"atcasm, or ridicule. 

During early childhood, envy is expres- 
sed outwardiy by taking away the toys or 
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other objects belonging to the other child, 
During school years itis at a minimum; 
there is more curicsity about what the other 
person possesses than envy, 

anxiety : Like fear, enxiety is aho 
aroused by some danger to oneself. However, 
there is a significant distinction between the 
two; fear was related to some objective dan- 
ger wherein the emotions were appropriate 
to the magnitude of the risk. A child bitten 
by a dog will be appropriately fearful of him, 
Anxicty, however, may not be easily under 
stood, as It often has no object or the object 
may be difficult to detect. Moreover, the 
effect is out of ail proportion to the risk. A 
young child may develop anxiety about being 
separated from his mother, on joining school 
for the first time. Anxiety is due to imagi 
nary rather than real causes, and is markod 
by a feeling of helplessness, because the 


Since, anvicty involves the ability t6 
something not present, it develops at 
a later stage than fear. tty often found 


e 


during the early school years and tends to 
increase during childhood with advance in 
age. During adolescence, it bs intensified. 
Whether it will diminish later depends largely 
upon the type of environmental pressures to 
which the individual is subjected and the 
capacity be bas developed to deal with 
them. 

Many adolescents develop  amuety 
about their future, and the fulfilment of 
their ambitions, Hence, it is not. surprising 
that they are anxious about the possibility of 
getting a job, This anxious state may cause 
them to become resentful and rebellious or 
it may lead them to worry about their future. 
In either case, they are unable to do anything 
constructive about the situation. On the 
other hand. they are ready to participate in 
agitations, protest marches and la riots. 

lo milder forms, anxiety may de 
expressed la some sort of overt behaviour, 
swch as deprewion, nervousness, irritability, 
sudden changes in mood, restless sleep, and 
over-seniitivity 10 what others say ordo. 
Amuoes children are uaheppy children 
becsuse they feel lnvccure, They feel guilty 
because they do not come up to the experts. 
thoes of parents, teachers and prere Such 
children are often trisenderstood and feel 
lonely 

Boys and pith may differ in their 
anslety responses. Oh, generally, react by 
withdrawing, daydreaming or by feelings of 
inadequacy, Boys find that ansitty & not 
comidered maxulipe so they try to diiguhte 
it by being rebellious, of boisterous 

Adults can helo the ansious adolescente 
by channclicing their responses in socially 
acceptable ways. For example, a person who 
la amıloas about his height or appearance, or 
la weffering from an inferiority complex 
became of his poor performance in school 
subjects, may compemate for this feeling by 
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over-achievement in some other area, like 
sports or dramatics. Success thus achieved 
will compensate for the feelings of inferiority. 


Pleasant emotions 

DELIGHT : Delight is differentiated into 
elation and affection when the child is one 
year old and joy appears at the age of two 
years. Joy isa pleasant emotion. It is also 
known by such terms as pleasure, delight or 
happiness. The joys of childhood are as 
many and varied as the scope of children's 
activities, 


3. Small babies show their happiness by smiling 


There are predictable age trends with 
younger children experiencing joy in more 
pronounced forms than older children. 


^ Among babies, the pleasant emotions come 
e from physical well-being. An infant seems to 


ie a pleasant time through activities, such 
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ascooing, babbling, kicking, manipulating 
objects, crawling, standing up, walking and 
running. From infancy onwards the child's 
pleasure comes mainiy from activities in 
which others are involved and is particularly 
strong when his achievements surpass those 
of other children. 

In older children, the stimuli that arou- 
sed pleasant emotions at younger ages 
continue to bring pleasure. They start deri- 
ving pleasure from noisy and boisterous play 
as well. They sometimes seem to get a thrill 
out of “play” with emotions which, in them- 
selves, are not pleasant. A child may ‘play’ 
with anger and test the patience of his 
parents, for example. 

With the onset of puberty, the child's 
outlook on life begins to change. He is over- 
whelmed with anxiety about himself and the 
way his body is developing. He may be 
grossly dissatisfied with his performance in 
many areas of life. However, the adolescent 
derives pleasure from social activitics such 
as sports, group games and also from music, 
literature and other arts. School achievement 
gives him a great sense of satisfaction. 

The joyful emotions are always accom- 
panied by smiling or laughing and a genera! 
relaxation of the entire body. Little children 
express their happiness in motor activities. 
They jump up and down, clap their hands, 
roll on the floor, hug the person or object 
which has given rise to their joy, and laugh 
with abandon. As the child grows older 
social pressures force him to control his 
expressions of joy and express them ina 
more appropriate manner. Boys and girls 
differ in the manner in which they express 
their emotions. A boy will slap a friend on 
‘his back or give him a good shaking when 
he wants to show his particular happiness. 
Girls are more likely to throw their arms 
around a near one and hug and kiss her. 
Whatever the form, joy is an emotion that 
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enhances the child’s well-being and increases 
the likelihood of good personal and social 
adjustments. It has a good effect on his 
physical condition in that the muscles relax 
enabling him to use them for skilled move- 
ments. A joyful child is motivated to do his 
best. It improves his appearance, he has a 
favourable self-concept, and he develops a 
sense of security. 

Joy aids not only the personal adjust- 
ment but also the social adjustment. It 
attracts others. A happy child takes more 
initiative in play and takes on more leader- 
ship roles and makes a favourable impression 
on others. This leads to a well-adjusted 
personality. 

AFFECTION: This is, perhaps, the most 
important emotion of all and has been 
treated extensively by poets, writers and 
painters. Affection or love indicates warmth, 
friendliness, sympathy or helpfulness. It has 
one prominent quality i.e., ‘tenderness’, and 
may take a physical and verbal form, 
Affection may be directed towards a person, 
an animal or a thing. A youngster becomes 
attached to persons or things by virtue of 
the satisfaction they bring him and the role 
they play in gratifying his elemental needs. 
The child tends to like most those who like 
him and are friendly with him. His affection 
is primarily for people. Animals and inani- 
mate objects serve only as substitutes for a 
human object of affection. 

A child needs the love which he gets 
from both his mother and his father for his 
optimum development. Since the mother 
looks after his needs and is constantly with 
him he gets more attached to her. She is as 
a rule less of a disciplinarian than the father. 
The child also shows greater affection for 
those siblings or other adults in the family 
who show affection for him and do not bully 
ortease him. Psychologists believe that the 
early receipt of love has an important, indeed 


4. Small babies show their affection by 
physical contact 

crucial, part in the development of the cipa- 
city to give love. However, in a young child's 
life over-affection and indulgence may have 
as undesirable an effect as lack of aflection 
or rejection. This makes the child either 
over-dependent and inhibits his initiative or 
at the other extreme makes him selfish and 
asocial. The child who concentrates his 
affection on one ortwo people exclusively 
will feel insecure and anxious when they are 
absent or when they withdraw their affection. 

Babies show affectionate responses by 
fixing their gaze on a person’s face and by 
kicking, holding out and waving their arms, 
smiling, reaching for the face and by mouth 
fondling. After the first year, young children 
want to be with the loved person constantly 
and want to assist him in whatever he is do- 
ing. They hug, pat, stroke and kiss. It may 
be a favourite person, pet or toy. He may 
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carry his loved toy wherever he goes and 
also sleep with it. 

After the child enters school, demonstra- 
tive behaviour is replaced more by verbal 
responses. His affection for members of his 
family or his friends is shown by wanting to 
be with them, and by confiding to them his 
secrets, Spontaneous expression of affection 
is also not uncommon, especially when he is 
surprised by a gift or given permission to do 
something which he had not been allowed 
to do earlier. 

CURIOSITY : Among the pleasures a 
child experiences, as he grows, are those that 
occur when he satisfies his curiosity and 
applies his mind to intellectual tasks. It is a 
pleasant emotion and provides motivation to 
the child to explore the environment 
around him and to learn new meanings. 
These activities fulfil two major functions : 
they are self-satisfying and they also lead 
to good personal and social adjustment. If 


5. These children’s faces show surprise 
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curiosity is to be good for the child, it must 
be guided and directed properly. Uncon- 
trolled curiosity can lead a child to explore 
dangerous objects, such as fire and electricity 
and can lead to injury or even death. 

A child is fullof curiosity and is interes- 
ted in everything in his environment including 
himself, his body and people around him. He 
wants to know about the various parts of 
his body and is curious as to why his body 
is different from that of the other sex. He is 
curious about people. Why do people dress 
differently ? Why do they look different ? 
What are their clothes and ornaments made 
of ? As his enviornment expands, so. does a 
child's curiosity. A longing to understand 
some of the mysteries of life also comes. He 
wants to know how people talk over the 
radio; how fans rotate; how the pedals of a 
cycle make the wheels go round. When 
father starts to wear glasses or when mother 
has a new sari on, he must ask questions. 
Changes in the body like those during 
puberty like-wise arouse his curiosity. Any 
sudden change is noticed, especially by an 
older child, and questions follow. 

Curiosity is expressed in a different man- 
ner at different ages. In a baby it takes the 
form of tensing the face muscles, opening the 
mouth and wrinkling the forehead. By the 
second half of the first year, he stretches for- 
ward. and grasps the object of his curiosity. 
Once he gets hold of it, he manipulates it in 
all possible ways. He will suck it, shakeit, 
bang it and rattle it. As soon as the child is 
able, he asks questions about the things that 
arouse his curiosity. The ‘questioning’ age 
begins around the third year and reaches its 
peak at approximately the sixth year. An 
older child is able to satisfy most of his 
curiosity through reading. He is extremely 
happy when he first discovers that he is able 
to read. Here again adult guidance can 
channelize his curiosity in theright direction. 
Most adults find the child’s constant ques- 
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tioning extremely irritating and rebuff the 
child, every time he approaches them. This 
reduces his enthusiasm to know and retards 
his development. 

. Curiosity adds to a child's happiness 
because it makes life interesting and exciting 
and should be encouraged. The curious child 
is alert. He is interesting to others, there- 
fore, his personal and social adjustments are 
likely to be good. Curiosity encourages the 
child to develop his intellectual capacities and 
motivates him to learn and discover some- 
thing new. Hence, the curious child is more 
likely to be prepared for new and expected 
experiences than the non-curious. Prominent 
amonk the joy-producing experiences in a 
child’s life are those that give him a new per- 
ception of himself, increase his capacity to 
stand up to difficulty and enable him to 
handle a troublesome problem. 


Emotional maturity 


It is an interesting fact that while we all 
speak glibly enough about the lack of emo- 
tional maturity, we find it difficult to say 
what the opposite quality, maturity, is. What 
must a child do to be called emotionally 
mature ? 

If we are talking about physical matu- 
rity it is fairly easy to give an answer. 
Maturity, in this case, is just the stage 
reached by most people at the termination 
of the maturational growth process. This 
type of explanation cannot be given in the 
case of emotional maturity. However, per- 
haps, we can describe the way in which an 
emotionally mature person differs from an 
emotionally immature one, 

In contrast to an immature person, a 
mature person is sensitive to a wide range 
of emotional possibilities. The infant, obvi- 
ously immature, reacts to the relatively 
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simplestimulation of his senses—simple lights, 
sounds, pressures and so on. The older child 
reacts to more complex objects and to the 
whole situation. A small child is terrified of 
a fighting scene in a movie and will start 
crying, but an older child knows that it 
is only make-believe and, hence, only exci- 
ting, not fearful. Proper emotional develop- 
ment prepares the individual to appreciate 
the pleasurable aspects of emotion and to 
cope adaptively with the unpleasant. Hence, 
part of what is meant by emotional maturity 
is sensitivity to a wider range of emotional 
possibilities such as feeling delighted in 
simple sensuous pleasures, like rippling water, 
acold drink, the first showers, or a scented 
flower. One may still be apt to feel 
a bit like crying over an injured and 
a painful knuckle, but is more likely to 
dismiss it as childish. Situations, persons 
and objects that once aroused fear or 
anger no longer do so because one knows 
enough now to realize that they are harmless. 
As one grows older one adopts more sophis- 
ticated ways of expressing feelings. Our emo- 
tional life becomes more flexible and adapt- 
able when it is guided by imagination and 
thought, as well as by perception, Children 
become emotionally mature when we help 
them to guide emotions by thought. 

Early frustration relates to the direct 
blocking of organic needs but with increas- 
ing age the range of potentially frustrating 
circumstances increases and so, ‘fortunately, 
do the capacities for coping with them. Emo- 
tions like fear, anger, disgust, jealousy, scorn, 
distrust, insecurity and anxiety do not improve 
a person’s social standing. They interfere 
with his thinking and constructive efforts to 
meet the situation. They wear him out and 
those aroundhim. Inan infant or a very young 
child, rage at being thwarted is normal and 
may seem “cute”. If an older child acts like 
this, we speak of temper-tantrum or a beha- 


viour problem. Should an adolescent act like 
that, we consider him to be unbalanced. 

Children release pent-up energy in 

many ways. Some of these are given below : 

l. BY MOODINESS : It is a drawn-out 
state of the emotions caused by 
bottling up emotional energy and 
allowing it to smoulder. A moody 
child is sullen, and bad-humoured. 
He becomes listless and works 
below his capacity. 

2. SUBSTITUTE RESPONSES : When 
angry, the child may substitute 
name-calling for hitting or kicking 
or he may do something useful and 
eonstructive. Hence, emotional 
energy is released by substituting 
a more socially acceptable response 

for the one normally associated 
with the emotion. 

3. DISPLACEMENT: In displacement 
one directs his response toward a 
person, object or animal unrelated 
to the stimulus. Instead of hitting 
and shouting at the person who 
angered him, the child attacks an 
innocent victim. 

4, REGRESSION : The most common 
way of expressing thwarted emo- 
tions in childhood is regression i.e , 
going back to earlier, perhaps, 
infantile forme of behaviour. The 
jealous child may wet his bed or 
demand help in dressing. 

5. EMOTIONAL OUTBURST : In emotio- 
nal cxplosions the child reacts vio- 
lentiy to a seeminglytrivialstimulus. 
The older child knows he is expec- 
ted to develop frustration tolerance, 
so his emotional outbursts lead to 
feelings of guilt and inadequacy. 

Expressing anger may relieve the system 

of excess emotional energy temporarily, but 
it is not sufficient. At best, it provides only a 
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temporary relief. Hence, a more permanent 
cure is to be found. It is done by bringing to 
the surface the-repressed causes of emotional 
disturbance, by analysing them, by testing 
them in the reality situations to see how jus- 
tified they are, and then by finding satisfac- 
tory ways to give expression to the drives 
which have been thwarted. As a result the 
child will change his attitudes and develop a 
more wholesome point of view. 

Emotions release energy. If this energy 
is utilized in a healthy activity, it brings 
release from pent-up tension caused by the 
negative emotion and restores balance. The 
most beneficial activities for releasing ten- 
sions are : 

— Some strenuous physical exercise 
daily, through either play or work, 
and an understanding of how this 
aids physical and emotional well- 
being. 

— The development of a sense of 
humour so that one can laugh even 
at oneself. 

— An understanding that crying is 
not always babyish. It can be good 
for a child if he knows when and 
where to use it. 

— Aclose and affectionate relation- 
ship with at least one family mem- 
ber. A parent can help a child 
to develop a more mature perspec- 
tive on his problems. 

— An intimate friend in whom he 
can confide troubles and verbalize 
his complaints that he would 
hesitate to discuss with an older 
person. 

— A willingness to talk over one’s 
problems with a sympathetic per- 
son. Most children, unless discour- 
aged from doing so, will talk 
freely about everything including 
their problem. 
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How a child expresses his negative 
emotions is as important as how frequently 
they occur. The well-adjusted child express- 
es emotions of hostility and anxiety, less 
often and with less intensity, than the poorly 
adjusted child. He handles them in such a 
way that they cause him minimal damage. 
On the other hand, in the poorly adjusted 
child, the unpleasant emotions affect the 
entire pattern of response. Even expressions 
of joy are tinged with anxiety and 
hostility. 

A predominance of the pleasant emo- 
tions, such as aflection, love, joy, happiness 
and curiosity, is essential to normal develop- 
ment. These emotions lead to a feeling of se- 
curity, which helps the child to approach the 
problem with confidence. He reacts to minor 
problems with minimum of tension and main- 
tains his emotional balance even when faced 
with major problems. A cheerful person is 
popular and likely to be selected for leader- 
ship roles. 

Since certain emotions contribute more 
to successful adjustment, they should be 
particularly encouraged. Parents and teachers 
should provide guidance to help the child to 
develop the most valuable forms of emo- 
tional expression. For example, the child 
can be guided to use his curiosity in 
creative and intellectual pursuits, Left to 
chance, it can lead the child into dangerous 
situations. As the stimulus for most of the 
emotions comes from the environment, 
control and manipulation of the environment 
is necessary, so that only desirable emotions 
may be dominant. Discipline sometimes 
requires that the child may be frustrated. 
The child has to be taught to take frustra- 
tion also in his stride. The sting can be taken 
out of frustration if it is accompanied by 
some praise to boast the ego, 

Emotional balance can be achieved in 


two ways: 
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The first is control of the environment 
to see that unpleasant emotions are quickly 
outweighed by pleasant ones so that the 
balance will be in favour of the pleasant. 
However, this is possible only upto the 
babyhood years. 

The second and by far the most practi- 
cal way is to help the child develop emo- 
tional tolerance, and the ability to cope with 
the effect of unpleasant emotions. 


Factors affecting emotional deve- 
lopment 


Emotional problems show up in many 
ways. Failure in school work may lead to. 
depression or angry outbursts at home. Or, 
in reverse, frustration at home, grief at the 
loss of a pet, or worry about an absent 
parent may be the cause of school failure. 

Ina Western research study, it was 
found that 65 per cent of the fearful ones 
showed sleep disturbance; 34 per cent temper 
tantrums; 33 percent nail biting; 29 per 
cent enuresis; 18 per cent whining and crying 
to anabnormal degree, and 6 per cent stutter- 
ing. It may be said that these are problem 
children. 

If a child is deprived of opportunities 
to experience affection, his personality is 
seriously damaged. He is denied the ego-, 
satisfying experience of being loved that 
others provide. And he is denied the intimate 
social relations which affection and love 
encourage. 

Hence, emotional deprivation refers to 
deprivation of affection, and a denial of 
almost all opportunities for joy, happiness, 
and, perhaps, curiosity. A child who grows 
up under these conditions is emotionally 
starved. 

CAUSES OF DEPRIVATION OF AFFECTION : 
A young child may be deprived of affection 
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through institutionalization, or he may be 
deprived through the death of one or both 
his parents. Even when a child lives with his 
parent», he may be deprived of affection 
because of their rejection or neglect or be- 
cause they believe that showing affection will 
spoil him. Deprivation of affection may, on 
the other hand, result from a child's rejec- 
tion of his parents because they do not meet 
his needs or because he is ashamed of them. 
Children who are unpopular with their peers 
and whose parents do not find them 'satisfac- 
tory' are deprived of the two most important 
sources of emotional satisfaction and 
security. 

When a new baby comes into the 
family, the child must compete with the 
baby for his mother’s attention. A slight 
frustration may lead him to become friendly 
and eager to please, But, a deprivation of 
affection leads to many serious effects, 

The critical period of deprivation of 
affection is from 6 months to 5 years of age. 
After the age of 5 years deprivation may not 
have such a damaging effect on the child as 
he can find substitute satisfactions. 

Separation from the mother or mother 
substitute, on whose care and affection a 
child is dependent, can deprive him of emo- 
tional security. As a result, he feels unwanted, 
unloved and rejected. When young children 
are separated from the motlier or mother 
substitute for a long time, the effects are 
more serious than when the separation is 
temporary. Some children are dependent, 
and crave constant attention while others 
can belhappy with less. Self-absorbed chil- 
dren have less craving for affection than 
those who are extroverts. 

First-born children, accustomed to 
constant affection and attention from the 
mother, are more damaged by emotional 
deprivation than are their later-born siblings. 

` Children from large families are accus- 
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tomed to fewer contacts with the mother and 
are less damaged by emotional deprivation 
than only children. Since children from 
large families are often cared for by mother 
substitutes, they do not become dependent 
on any one person for affection. 

Much of the psychological damage 
from emotional deprivation can be avoided, 
if there is a satisfactory substitute for the 
child's original source of emotional satisfac- 
tion. In adoption, babies or young children. 
soon adapt themselves to their substitute 
parents and make good adjustments. 

Some parents, accepting the traditional 
belief that healthy children are happy chil- 
dren, lay emphasis on their physical well-being 
and neglect their psychological well-being. 
They fail to recognize, for example, that a 
child cannot know that his parents love and 
respect him as an individual unless they show 
it in words and action. The child's reason- 
ing capacity is too limited to allow him to 
see that behind their criticism and punish- 
ment is purental love and concern. Conse- 
quently, in spite of all they do to guarantee 
that he will be healthy, he is still not happy 
and well adjusted. 

While deprivation of affection is not 
the only cause of maladjustments in adoles- 
cence and adulthood, it is an important con- 
tributing factor. It has been reported that 
maladjustments resulting directly, or indirect- 
ly, from deprivation of affection range from 
general unhappiness to anti-social behaviour, 
psychopathic personality, or even certain 
forms of psychosis. Emotional deprivation is 
likely to increase the tendency towards 
maladjustment when it is accompanied by 
other unfavourable conditions. Rebellion 
against authority in adolescence is often 
increased, if the adolescent feels that he has 
never received the affection he craves. It leads 
to poor adjustment in marriage and at work. 
Poor attitudes toward the law in adult life 
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are likewise increased by feelings of insecu- 
rity engendered by deprivation of affection 
during the early years of childhood, 

It is natural for a child tocry when 
hurt, to sob when in distress, to shriek with 
fright, and to scream in anger. However, 
there are many pressures on children to drive 
their emotions underground. At first, by 
his parents and siblings and later by others, 
a child is expected to be calm, not get angry, 
not be afraid. So from an early age, quite 
apart from their natural course of develop- 
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ment, children are constrained not to let 
their feelings show by crying. If an adult 
wishes to help a child to cope with the condi- 
tions that arouse emotion, it is necessary to 
encourage the child to face feelings rather 
than to hide them or run away from them, 
It is necessary, of course, fora child as he 
grows older to learn to control his emotional 
outbursts. However, the pressure placed on 
children to conceal their feelings should not 
be beyond what is necessary for a child's 
own good, 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is meant by ‘emotion’? Describe the different kinds of emo» 
tions. What is the pattern of emotional development in children ? 


N 


adolescence, 


w 


who is emotionally immature ? 


. Describe the characteristics of emotions 


in childhood and 


. How can we differentiate an emotionally mature person from one 


4. What are the various ways in which children release pent-up energy ? 
What are the factors affecting emotional development ? 


u 


. Write short notes on : 


(1) Fear, (2) Anger, (3) Anxiety, (4) Delight, and (5) Curiosity. 
6. Observe the emotional patterns of 3- and 4-year olds in the 


playground setting. 
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Social Development 


Every culture has its social norms. In 
the process of development, individuals 
learn to behaye in accordance with the social 
expectations of the culture group. This 
process of learning to interact with people in 
a meaningful manner in accordance with the 
social norms of the culture group is the 
basis of socialization. 


Social development: lts meaning 
and significance 


Social development is a continuous 
process covering the total life span of an 
individual. It entails acquiring specific skills 
which facilitate the development of effective 


social relationships. It does not happen 
automatically or all of a sudden. It is a time- 
consuming process requiring conscious 
effort, adequate motivation, and requisite 
Opportunities. 

A new-born baby has no special rela- 
tionships with the adults around, although 
he depends totally on others for the satis- 
faction of his basic needs. However, very 
soon he is able to identify the persons who 
fulfil his basic needs and develops a special 
relationship with these persons. The first 
attachment of a child is to the mother. The 
sight of her face or the tone of her voice is 
sufficient to soothe the infant. This special 
bond increases as he grows older and very 
soon it covers the father and later the entire 
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family. Observations of  institutionalized 
children have shown that these special ties 
and relationships do not develop unless 
adequate intense experiences are provided to 
the infant. 

No human being can function in isola- 
tion. We dependupon othersnot only for our 
physical survival but also for our mental and 
emotional fulfilment. Since interaction is 
essential, it is imperative that efforts should 
be made to make it smooth, A certain 
amount of friction and unpleasantness is 
inevitable. But, one can certainly strive to 
keep undesirable experiences to the minimum 
and develop a positive wholesome attitude 
towards social interactions. Every individual 
needs social acceptance and a measure of 
recognition. This need is first reflected in the 
family setting. Gradually, it widens to the 
peer group, playmates at school and the 
outside world, at large, A person who has 
not developed adequate social skills can be 
very miserable in his day-to-day living, feel- 
ing lost and unwanted. Therefore, both for 
the physical and mental well-being of an 
individual it is essential for an individual to 
learn to get along with others. Just being in 
the company of others is not enough. Inter- 
acting with others and contributing some- 
thing to a social situation increases the effec- 
tiveness of social interaction. 

Socialisation docs not necessarily imply 
conformity. One can, as an individual in 
one's own rights, deviate from the accepted 
social norms and yet be a socially acceptable 
person. Moreover, there is no uniform 
pattern of social expectations for this varies 
from culture to culture, e.g., in some cultures 
aggression is considered totally undesirable, 
while in some other cultures the young ones 
are systematically trained to be aggressive. 
Difficulties arise when social expectations are 
inconsistent and create conflicting situations. 
However, the ability to overcome conflicts 
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is also an iudication of an individual's social 
maturity. 


Pattern of social development 


Like all aspects of development, social 
development also has a pattern. This mani- 
fests itself in the emergence of an orderly 
sequence of social behavicur. This sequence 
evolves in response to the demands of parti- 
cular culture groups, in addition to individual 
variations determined by physical, mental 
and emotional development. The pressures 
from the social group, in turn, lead the 
parents and other socialising agents to chan- 
nelize the behaviour of children in accord- 
ance with the pervailing social norms. 
Parents select certain techniques of social- 
ization in preference to others and these 
determine the pattern of social development 
in a particular culture. 

A certain amount of maturity is neces- 
sary on the part of the child to be able to 
comprehend what is expected of him and to 
respond accordingly. Children who are 
physically and mentally retarded are slow in 
developing meaningful social relationships. 
Conversely, children who are healthy and 
bright have an edge over their average 
counterparts in the development of social 
relationships. However, teachers and parents 
should not expect the intellectually ad- 
vanced children to be necessarily mature in 
human relationships and in social skills. 
Social skills develop only if a child has had 
adequate opportunities to interact with his 
siblings, peer group and other adults. 


Stages of social development 


Social behaviour has its beginning in 
infancy. By the time a baby is two months 
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old he is able to focus his eyes and responds 
by smiling, following his mother by moving 
his eyes and so on. Initial social interaction 
of a baby is with the adults who look after 
him. This gives him a feeling of security. 
Very soon he learns to recognize the voice 
of his mother, thetouch of her hands and 
responds to her or turns away if someone 
else caters to his needs. 

He enjoys being with other peopie and 
does not like being left alone. This is follow- 
ed by the baby looking forward to being 
lifted and making anticipatory movements 
accordingly, or showing delight in being 
talked to or being given personal attention. 
This is again followed by the baby being able 
to differentiate between friendly and angry 
voices and smiling and scolding, making 
aggressive social responses to adults such as 
exploring their facial features, or pulling 
their hair. Around the age of eight or nine 
months, the baby is in a position to imitate 
simple adult sounds, acts and gestures. He 
responds when he is restrained from handling 
objects and communicates his“ fear and dis- 
like of the unfamiliar. From fifteen months 
onwards the baby takes an increasing inter- 
est in adult activities and participates 
actively. 

Thus, in a short span of a little more 
than a year, the baby emerges as an active 
social being depending upon the reinforce- 
ments he has encountered in the course of 
interaction with other people. If a baby feels 
wanted and accepted and the adults around 
him enjoy his activities and responses, this 
spurs him on to greater initiative in social 
interaction. While social development during 
infancy follows this orderly course, there 
are considerable individual variations. 


Early childhood 
Infancy is characterised by a child 


being interested in himself only. Objects and 
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people are perceived in terms of the satis- 
faction they can provide. All actions are 
characterised by a measure of subjectivity. 

Early childhood marks the beginning of 
a child's contacts outside the home. During 
this period the child gives some evidence of 
interest in objects and individuals. In this 
context it may be pointed out that the child 
needs to be provided with varied experiences 
in relation to adults and children outside the 
home, to help him understand the dynamics 
of human interaction. However, it may be 
pointed out that the number of social con- 
tacts is not the sole criterion for this. It is 
the quality of interaction that determines the 
perceptions of a child. If a child finds it 
rewarding to relate to other children and 
adults and does not feelthwarted and threat- 
ened too often, he will develop a positive 
approach to social interaction and look for- 
ward to being with people. On the contrary, 
if he finds that social interaction is a frus- 
trating experience, he will tend to avoid situa- 
tions where it will be imperative to rub 
shoulders withotherpeople and consequently 
develop negative attitudes, missing valuable 
opportunities of gaining social experiences, 

The child tends to become more group- 
oriented if he is exposed to pleasant social 
experiences when he is growing. However, 
too many social contacts in early childhood 
may also lead to an avoidance of being with 
people and doing things together. One also 
has to guard against a child being unable to 
stand his own company and hankering for 
the company of others all the time. 

In early childhood, the child relates to 
others mostly through play. It is through play 
that he learns to share, cooperate, be aggres- 
sive, imitate, depend upon, be independent, 
seek the attention of others andso on. Watch- 
ing young children at play, one finds that 
some children lead, while others follow; some 
children are more demanding than others; 
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1. Early childhood: Children learn to 
play together 
some children are consistently good natured 
even though provoked much too often; some 
children are content watching others do differ- 
ent things; some children have to plunge into 
activity and can never stop on theirown; some 
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3. Early childhood : They like to dress up 


children quarrel and. bully others just for the 
fun of it and manage to getaway with their 
unreasonable demands; some children sob 
and forever complain about others. Thus indi- 
vidual variations are there, although. play is 
the common denominator. 

In the beginning of early childhood, the 
child plays either with adults or with one or 
two other children for a short period but 
most of the time he is happy watching others 
play or imitating their actions. However, as 
he grows older, his ability to relate to other 
children and play with them increases. It is 
through these interactions with the family 
and the peer group that he learns to disting- 
vish between right and wrong, which leads 
to the development of ‘conscience’. It also 
enables the child to develop simple concepts 
of social and physical reality. Thus, the 
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experiences in early childhood pave the way 
for a child's social development. The domi- 
nant forms of social behaviour in early child- 
hood are negativism, aggression, quarrelling, 
teasing, bullying and so on. Though these 
forms of behaviour appear as unsocial these 
are the necessary and unavoidable steps in 
the socialising process. The young child 
often says ‘no’ to the adult demands and at 
times breaks into temper-tantrums of destruc- 
tiveness, if he is persistently forced to act 
against his will. Though parents and teachers 
may look at this form of behaviour as undesi- 
rable, its value in terms of later development 
cannot be questioned. It is the beginning of 
Selectivity in attachment to objects and 
ideas. 

Similarly, aggressiveness is also a form 
of social behaviour which the child uses to 
get cven with the social and physical world 
in which he lives. Aggressiveness reaches its 
peak during the last part of the early child- 
hood stage when the social contacts are 
much more than they were earlier. Aggres- 
Siveness at thisstage involves behaviour such 


as hitting, picking, biting, quarrelling, teas-" 


ing, bullying and so on. Evidence of rivalry 
is also seen at this stage. Children want to 
out-do others and resort to many ways of 
doing it. It may take the form of boasting 
about one's possessions, ridiculing what 
others have, or direct quarrelling. 

Beginnings of positive social behaviour 
are also seen in the early childhood stage. 
These include sympathy, generosity, or coop- 
eration. The young child is capable of expres- 
sing sympathy by rushing to children who 
are in need of help, comforting those who 
need it. As the child becomes more and more 
sociocentric, he becomes more generous with 
his possessions and is willing to share them 
with others. However, this growth from un- 
social forms of behaviour to more socially 
accepted ones occurs only if opportunities and 
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experiences are available to the young child. 


Late childhood 

It is in late childhood that the tramsi- 
tion is made from individual games to group 
games. This characterises a basic change in 
the nature of group activities where children 
do not find playing by themselves interesting 
any more. Children look forward to having 
a large number of playmates outside the 


4. Late childhood : They can participate in group 
activities 

home and feel miserable if they have to be by 

themselves, The child needs to be accepted 

by other children away from home. 

Late childhood is characterised by the 
beginning of the gang age. Children like to 
move around in selected grou ps indulging in 
common play activities, These activities may 
both be social and antisocial. They may play 
group games, such as football. or cricket, in- 
dulge in kiteflying, or they may resortto amus- 
ing and, at the same time, mischievous activi- 
ties, such as breaking into someone else's gar- 
den and picking mangoes. What the gang lead- 
er says is the last word and he sets the tone 
of the group and determines if the activities 
will be socially accepted or undesirable. 
Fights between gangs are common at this 
stage. Fierce loyalty to the gang is a charac- 
teristic of the child, during late childhood, 
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5, Late childhood ; They can participate in 
group activities 


The primary purpose of a gang is to have 
a good time; children of the same sex form 
gangs and it is uncommon to have gangs con- 
sisting of both boys and girls. Gangs have 
their nicknames, and secret signals, passwords 
and insignia are used frequently, with 
initiation ceremonies being quite common. 
Usually, the gang chooses a place of meeting 
where they may be free from adult inter- 
ference, and be able to play to their heart's 
content and entertain themselves. 

Boys, perhaps, start getting involved 
with gangs earlier than girls. Girls’ gangs are 
smaller in size as compared to boys’ gangs 
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6. «Rre-adolescence ; This isthe gang age when 
group loyalties are strong 
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and are more closely guarded. Leaders of 
boys’ gangs tend to be olderinage, physically 
stronger and more adventurous and ambi- 
tious on the whole. Leadersof girls’ gangs are 
more sophisticated and attractive in appear- 
ance. Girls’ gangs, on the whole, indulge 
more in socially acceptable activities. 

Gang leaders set the style in clothing, 
language and behaviour. Gangs, usually, 
determine their own play activities and stan- 
dards of behaviour. Children learn to get 
along with their age mates as a result of gang 
activities. This provides them sufficient learn- 
ing opportunities where they can also 
evaluate themselves. Development of both 
good and undesirable qualities takes place as 
a result of the influence of the gang. 

Just as the child during early childhood 
had characteristic forms of social behaviour 
such as aggressiveness, and negativism, the 
gang life in late childhood also leads to cer- 
tain typical patterns of social behaviour, Need 
for social approval by the peer group is the 
key-note of social behaviour in late child- 
hood. Since he is so susceptible to social 
approval, the child is likely to do almost any- 
thing to please his gang; thus, suggestibility 
at this stage is very high. At the same time, 
this leads to revolt against adult demands 
and a tendency to interpret adult actions as 
hostile. 

Therefore, the late childhood stage is 
often found to be characterised by over-sensi- 
tivity. Competitions between gangs or com- 
petition amongst the gang for recognition 
within the group or conflicts between thegang 
and adult members are also. quite common. 
Though this may at times lead to antisocial 
behaviour, by and large it facilitates the 
development of such social values as loyalty, 
and sympathy. Even this antisocial behav- 
jour can be channelised into socially desirable 
forms of activity. Side by side with this ele- 
ment of competition, there also emerges the 
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ability to cooperate with others and to sub- 
merge one’s own interests to the interests of 
the group. Every child, at this stage, gets to 
know the rules within which he has to ope- 
rate and makes sure that he does not go 
beyond these boundaries. By now he is able 
to assume a certain amount of responsibility 
and is able to take care of his own affairs as 
well as those of his younger siblings. In our 
culture boys and girls during the late child- 
hood stage often take the full responsibility 
for looking after their younger siblings. They 
have a good deal of social insight and are 
able to modify their behaviour according to 
the expected norms. 

Because of their loyalty to their own 
gang, they regard anyone also who is differ- 
ent from them as inferior. Though the ele- 
ments of social discrimination are seen even 
from early childhood, it is in late childhood 
that it manifests itself clearly. Intense prej- 
udices, related to caste, religion, socio-econo- 
mic status or sex are seen clearly at this 
stage. These are learnt by children through 
their interactions both at home and outside, 
€g., caste prejudices are hardly seen in the 
metropolitan areas whereas they are intense 
in the rural areas. Adults are generally res- 
ponsible for teaching children to be preju- 
diced. They restrict children from interacting 
with other children of whom they do not 
approve and point out that these children are 
undersirable and that it will do them harm 
if they play with such children, 


Adolescence 

Adolescence, in general, is a period 
when the pace of overall development gets 
accelerated. Physical changes are evident 
along with secondary sex characteristics. Due 
to these physical and glandular changes the 
adolescent encounters a period of disequi- 
librium when manyconflicting situations arise 
and need careful handling. This disequi- 
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librium gets reflected in the manner in which 
the adolescent relates to his family, peer 
group, people in authority and the outside 
world, in general. These sudden physical 
changes and spurts in growth make him anxi- 
ous and concerned about himself. Conse- 
quently, one tends to find adolescents occa- 
sionally moody and withdrawn, sometimes 
extraordinarily gay and in high spirits. 

At times there is a refusal to communi- 
cate with others and a tendency to withdraw 
himself into a dream world of his own 
where he is either a hero or a martyr. The 
adolescent is ill at ease and shy in the pres- 
ence of adults, perhaps, because he is all the 
time anxious to know how others judge him. 

Since he is neither a child nor an adult 
in his own right, very often he hears such 
remarks as “high time you grew out of these 
habits” or “there is time enough to try your 
hand at adult ventures”. He is often argu- 
mentative and quarrelsome. However, in dis- 
advantaged families, by and large, the period 
of adolescence is somewhat short. By the time 
the boy or girl attains puberty, he or she is 
expected to take a full load of adult respon- 
sibility. A certain amount of bashfulness and 
day-dreaming are the accepted norms, but, 
by and large, due to socio-economic pres- 
sures adolescence does not remain a period of 
transition between childhood and adulthood 
as is prevalent in the Western world. 

The tension and stresses of adolescence 
are in some ways culturally conditioned and 
more evident in urbanized industrial socie- 
ties. However, in both the settings, rural as 
well as urban, young people have a measure 
Jf idealism and hero worship. It is upto the 
society to whip it up and direct it into so- 
cially acceptable channels. Adolescents, if 
guided properly, can develop a measure of 
social concern and channelise their energies 
towards working for the uplift and welfare of 
the larger group. 
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Adolescence ; At this stage of development ene; gy 
can be channeled into socially useful activities. 


While in late childhood the individual 
is totally absorbed with the activities of his/ 
her gang, during adolescence there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the opposite sex and a need 
for approval and contact with them. The way 
this need manifests itself differs from culture 
to culture, In our culture, by and large, there 
is limited opportunity for boys and girls to 
interact with each other, except in some 
urban homes. Yet, their conversation, their 
modes of dressing and. their behaviour are 
meant to attract the attention of the opposite 
sex, The need to interact. with members of 
the opposite sex is evident at this point. 


Factors affecting social develop- 
ment 


Several factors contribute to a child’s 
social development. It is also important to 
bearin mind that these factors do not 
operate in isolation. The interaction between 
the environmental factors and the individual 
organism helps a child to develop certain 
perceptions about his own self and his 
environment which, in turn, affect his social 


development. 
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Physical factors 

The physical condition of an inaividual 
is an important determinant of his social 
development. An individual who is reasona- 
Ely healthy and well-nourished and free from 
illness will naturally look forward to being 
with other people and enjoying their 
company. 

Malnutrition leads to a general apathy 
and listlessness. Evaluation of nutrition prog- 
ramme in groups where children have 
suffered the effects of malnutrition over a 
period of time indicates that once the caloric 
intake has been improved and a balanced 
diet ensured and the child assimilates the 
additional food inputs well, he becomes 
more alert and alive to his environment and 
awakens to things going on around him. 

A child who is physically handicapped 
starts human interactions with an initial 
disadvantage. He has to cope with curious 
looks, uncomfortable questions, unkind 
remarks and avoidance reactions, in addition 
to handling his own physical inadequacy, 
However, it is not necessary that a physically 
handicapped child be doomed to social isola 
tion and maladjustment. The kind of support 
and understanding the individual has 
received will determine whether he has made 
his peace with his own limitations and looks 
forward to what he can do with zest, or be 
spends his time worrying unnecessarily about 
what he is unable to do and frittering away 
his energy. If a child has a measure of 
confidence and optimism, in spite of his 
physical limitations, there is no reason why 
he should not be socially accepted as an 
equal instead of being the object of pity. 
Overcoming self-pity is the major hurdle to 
be crossed by a physically handicapped 
person in order to make his way socially. 

It would be relevant in this context to 
disenss the effect of an attractive appearance 
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on social interaction and adjustment. A good- 
looking person begins with an advantage. 
People are naturally drawn to an attractive 
person. However, this initial advantage may 
not persist as the individual comes closer to 
his group, because a person's altitudes (0- 
wards himself and others are more important 
than his looks. If a person believes that he 
is superior to others because of his good 
looks and unconsciously becomes contemptu- 
ous of others, he will not receive social 
acceptance and will be shunned by others. 
Children should be helped to under- 
stand the importance of personal appearance 
in the context of social adjustment. Personal 
hygiene and neat grooming create a favoura- 


ble impression on others. 
Intelligence, social insight and 
achievement 


Understanding the dynamics of social 
interaction helps a person to make social 
adjustment in a mature fashion. Understand- 
ing can only develop if an individual has had 
adequate opportunities to interact with others 
in a variety of situations and to learn to sort 
out these experiences meaningfully and to 
draw logical conclusions. This is where a child 
needs guidance e.g., a child who has been 
hurt by other children, physically or emo- 
tionally, first needs soothing. This has to be 
followed by an attempt to understand the 
total situation, how the climax came and 
how a similar situation could be better han- 
died in future. The child who does not have 
an adequate level of intelligence will find this 
whole process too complex and difficult. Dull 
children have difficulties in social adjustment. 
The very bright children are also likely to 
have problems for they are way ahead of 
their own peer group wheie intellectual 
activities are concerned, but are not necessa- 
rily well adjusted and accepted by the group. 
However, by and large, there isa positive 
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relationship between social adjustment and 
intelligence. 

High academic achievement is also 
found to be an asset for social adjustment. 
High achieving children are normally popular 
and well accepted in a group. However, it is 
also true that high achievement and intelli- 
gence are not the sole factors that determine 
social adjustment. These abilities do not 
shine forth unless the child has aiso the 
necessary social skilis for getting along with 
the group. A conceited and arrogant child, 
who is conscious of his high «intelligence and 
achievement, is not likely to be accepted by 
his peer group. 


Family influences 

The child's exposure to human inter- 
action is in the family setting. He learns to res- 
pond to his mother and other family members. 
Depending upon the quality of these carly 
interactions, he relates to people outside the 
home with expectation or uncertainty. If the 
family members enjoy cach other's company, 
spend a lot of time doing things together and 
have a positive attitude towards people at 
home and outside, the infant imbibes similar 
attitudes. Conversely, if the family inter- 
actions are restricted to the mundane business 
of day-to-day living or interaction takes 
place only when there is a conflicting situa- 
tion, the child does not learn to look for- 
ward to interacting with others with a 
positive frame of mind. If the child has 
enjoyed the companionship of his parents, he 
will not be awed when dealing with people 
outside the home who are in a position of 
authority. If he is accustomed to taking 
orders passively, he is likely to continue to 
dó so outside the home. If sibling interaction 
has been meaningful and enjoyable, he will 
look forward to the company of his peer 
group outside the home. 

Children growing up in joint families 
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and large nuclear families may learn to share 
and understand the viewpoint of others quite 
early in life. A child who grows up in a 
small nuclear family and is accustomed to 
being waited upon hand and foot with adults 
catering.to his whims and fancies all the time, 
tends to find it rough going when exposed to 
other children at school or in the neighbour- 
hood, for he expects them to cater to his needs 
and does not know how to share and look 
at things from the point of view of others. 
However, it is also true that the quality of 
adult interaction that children from small 
families have is, perhaps, superior and this 
gives them an advantage from the point of 
view of developing qualities of leadership. A 
child who has had- this superior quality of 
interaction is likely to have a better aware- 
ness of his environment and is, therefore, 
able to hold his own effectively with his peer 
group. 

The same holds true for children from 
families of high soci status, These 
children, due to their superior environment, 
are more confident and, sure of t ves, 
as compared to children who come from 
lower class families. Children from low 
socio-economic status start out with feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy and these in 
turn affect their social adjustment. — ? 

Schools provide varied opportunities 
to children for social i c 
climate has much to contribute in this direc- 
tion. If the teachers make an effort to make 
every child feel wanted, do not make unfair 
comparisons and. encourage children to 

“strive constantly and do their best, these 


degree of differentness is likely to affect his 
social relationships. However, if he does not 
feel too threatened and the over-all climate 
is of acceptance, there is no reason why he 
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should not be assimilated in the main stream 
at some point, Needless to say, conversi- 
tional skills and a sense of humour are 
assets in social situations, particulary so in 
the school. Children can be helped to acquire 
these skills and use them sparingly without 
becoming show offs. 

The first impressions the children make 
in school, both with teachers und with the 
peer group, are. important, An individual 
child is very often found to earn the reputa- 
tion of being a fighter cock, a sneak, a good 
sport, a sissy and so on. They are subse- 
quently judged against this reputation, and 
the degree of their social acceptance is 
determined by the reputation. they have 
acquired initially, ` 


Social maturity and adjustment 


Like acquiring physical maturity, reach- 
ing social maturity is also a long process, A 
child's best bet for being socially mature is 
to be exposed to people who are socially 
mature so that he can pattern his behaviour 
accordingly. The child tries to reach the 
expectations of parents, teachers, siblings 
and peers who matter to him, Thus, know- 
striving for it are 
essential for reaching the desired level of 


comforting. A child who has always been 
kept waiting for simple things everyday will 
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be unable to face situations where one has to 
live with uncertainty. In social. situations, 
by and large, children tend to react the way 
they have been treated. 

Some of the components of social 
maturity are : independence and self-control. 
A socially mature individual has the capacity 
to live with stress and competition without 
becoming unduly anxious, the ability to 
strive for a distant goal and postpone imme- 
diate pleasure, a perception of culturally 
appropriate sex roles, the ability to size up 
social tuations and so on. 

Dependence-independence patterns of 
behayiour are acquired by children in the 
course of day-to-day interaction. This is 
neither absolute nor constant. An individual 
is required to modify his behaviour in terms 
of asserting his independence and seeking 
succourance inthe socio-cultural context. Age 
variations are an important consideration 
with reference to dependence-independence, 
What is appropriate at one age level may not 
be adequate at another age level, e.g., nobody 
expects a S-year old to cross the road by 
himself but a 10-year old can be trusted to 
do so, This concept of dependence varies in 
different cultures and even in different 
regions of the same culture, For example, 
the ‘independent woman’ has different con- 
notations in the urban and rural set-ups, as 
well as in the Asian region and the Western 
hemisphere, However, there are certain 
correlates of dependence-independence. An 
over-protected child is likely to develop an 
attitude of dependence, while a child who is 
encouraged to take the initiative has a better 
chance of developing independence of 
thought and action, 

Self-control develops when children are 
encouraged to take decisions and face the 
consequences. Too many impositions result 
in children developing either a rebellious 
attitude or a subservient attitude, Acauiring 
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self-control is partly maturational and partly 
learnt. A pre-schooler gets into a temper 
when he is crossed, but an older boy is able 
to take ‘no’ for an answer without losing his 
self-control. This is because: not only is he 
maturationally ready to control himself, but 
also because he understands that society does 
not expect him to regress to childhood behav- 
jour at his age. 

Every individual has to live with a 
certain amount of stress and also compete 
for survival. Every time there isa stress 
situation, a mature individual mobilizes 
the available resources and utilizes them to 
the best of his ability. Some individuals are 
unable to cope with stress and need protec- 
tion and help at every stage. The brightest 
of children have to learn to lose for, at some 
point or the other, someone better is always 
Boing to be there. Stress situations help 
individuals to learn to put forth their very 
best. Competition sitimulates youngsters to 
exert themselves to the maximum extent 
possible. Children have to learn to cope with 
stress and competition in the course of deve- 
lopment. This is imperative for functioning 
in a socially mature fashion. 

Every child has to learn that satisfac- 
tion of immediate needs cannot be the be-all 
and end-all of his existence, Gradually, 
satisfaction of immediate needs has to be 
replaced by visualizing distant goals and 
working towards that end. The school exami- 
nation is a point in question. Slowly and 
steadily youngsters learn to postpone the 
pleasures of unlimited time for play, by 
devoting limited periods to. play and the 
remaining time to studies. Thus, sooner or 
later every child has to acquire sufficient self- 
control to be able to postpone the immediate 
gratification of needs and think in terms of 
long-term goals, 

Cultural variations affect a child’s 
ability to think in terms of long term goals. 
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In tribal cultures people do not think and 
live in terms of the future as compared 
to the urban industrialized set-ups where 
time is extremely important and needs to be 
budgeted carefully. Similarly, in many tribal 
areas it is considered bad manners to 
compete, whereas competition is important 
for survival in the urban setting. 

During the process of social growth, 
boys and girls learn to live up to the expecta- 
tions of the society inwhichthey live. Inevery 
society the male and female roles are diffe- 
rent. Individuals who violate these expec- 
tations and do not take the appropriate sex 
role are often ridiculed. Traditionally, in our 
culture the sex-roles are clear cut and. child- 
rearing practices are such that children learn 
to live according to expectations without 
much difficulty. However, the traditional 
values are fast changing, Now women work 
shoulder to shoulder with men in almost 
every sphere of life. As a result, the sex-role 
perception is not too clear for the present 
day child, e.g., a young child of four remar- 
ked *Why doesn't Arvind's mother go to the 
office ?" This child, who hasa working 
mother, expects all other mothers also to be 
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employed. In this changing context, it 
becomes difficult for children to understand 
what is expected from a girl or a boy. How- 
ever, as they grow older, due to interactions 
within the family and outside, they gradually 
acquire a clearer perception of their own sex- 
roles. 

Another component of social maturity 
is the ability to size up a social situation and 
react appropriately. Even as a young child 
the more mature one is the more he is able 
to perceive a cue in a social situation and 
accordingly modify his behaviour. He under- 
stands by the change of expression on his 
mother’s face or change in her tone that she 
does not approve his actions and quickly 
makes amends for displeasing her by hug- 
ging her and kissing her. Thisability increases 
as the child matures. Some individuals, on 
the other hand, are unable to figure out what 
is happening around them and are dense to 
the social cues. Normally, these individuals 
have had only limited opporunities for sacial 
interaction and, therefore, have not learnt to 
understand and predict social behaviour. 
Social insight, thus, develops as a result of 
both maturation and learning. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is meant by social development ? Explain with suitable 


examples. 


2, What are the characteristic patterns of social behaviour in early 


childhood ? 


3. Why is late childhood referred to as the ‘gang’ age ? 
4. Describe the changes in social behaviour during adolescence. 
5, Mention the factors that affect social development and discuss their 


significance. 


6. What is meant by social maturity ? 
7. Rate the boys and girls of your class on a Social Maturity Scale and 
point out the differences, if any, between the two sexes. 
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Cognitive Development 


Literally speaking the term “Cognitive” 
means ‘to know’. Cognitive development, 
therefore, refers to the development of those 
mental processes which enable the child to 
acquire knowledge of himself and the world 
around him and to use this knowledge. The 
study of these mental processes is of great 
significance, since it has been realized that 
the process of learning is much more im- 
portant than the actual product learnt. In 
other words, with the rapidly expanding 
quantum of knowledge in every discipline, 
it would be more relevant to help the child 
to acquire effective ways of learning so that 
he can continue to learn on his own, instead 
of all kinds of information being spoon-fed 
to him. Therefore, the study of these cogni- 


tive processes is expanding rapidly and is the 
focus of contemporary child study. 

Cognitive development is the result of 
sensory development, perceptual develop- 
ment, i.e., the way in which the child inter- 
prets sensory impulses received by him, as 
well as the ability to form concepts, exercise 
judgment, reason and solve problems. 


Development of perceptual skills 


The child comes to know the world 
around him through his sense organs, i.e., 
his ears, his eyes, his noseand soon. Through 
these he receives stimulation of all kinds, 
either pleasant or unpleasant. Soon enough, 
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based on his past experience, he starts asso- 
ciating some meaning with these sensations 
e.g., at first the mother's lap is merely a 
pleasant sensation for the infant but with con- 
stant experience the child learns to interpret 
the sensation in association with the mother, 
Thus, every sensation acquires meaning in 
the light of-an individual's previous back- 
ground and experience, This may be defined 
as perception. Perception, thus, is a conti- 
nuous process which by giving a meaning to 
every sensation, provides a direction to the 
experiences encountered by a child and 
makes the world more understandable to 
him. 

The perceptual process is a complex 
activity and depends on several factors. The 
basic experience and, its intensity is ex- 
tremely important and depends upon the sen- 
sitivity of the sense organs. If the individual 
is reasonably healthy and his sense organs 
function normally, this ensures that be is in 
a position to receive stimulation. The quality 
and quantity of sensory stimulation are also 
very significant factors, Normally, thereis no 
dearth of stimulation in a child's environ- 
ment. However, this dóes not ensure that 
the child will be able to take full advantage 
of it. The child needs help in interpreting the 
stimulation he receives, If there is a basic 
order in the world around and his experi- 
ences are reasonably consistent, the meanings 
he learns to. attach to stimuli will also be 
consistent. Too much variation ina baby's 
routine, in addition to making him emotion- 
ally unstable, will also make him confused 
and it will be difficult for him to learn to 
interpret the world around him in a mean- 
ingful manner. Thus, previous experience and 
the manner in which a baby has been helped 
to learn to take notice of objects and ideas 
and associate pleasant and unpleasant feel- 
ings with them will also play an important 
part in his perceptual experience. The emo- 
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tional undertone is extremely important in 
the total situation e.g, if the head of the 
family is an ill-tempered man and as soon as 
be returns from work he finds fault with 
every member of the family and creates a 
disturbance in the household, the baby will 
soon associate a number of unpleasant things 
with the presence of his father. ~ - 
Over-stimulation is as bad as under- 
stimulation. There is no dearth of stimulation 
in the case of a slum child; where the family 
has limited space and a variety of - j 
are taking place simultaneously. For exampic, 
the child is exposed to loud noises, to all kinds 
of smells, has to remain huddled in one cor- 
ner or the other and so on. However, he is 
unable to benefit from this kind of stimulation 
for he does not have the opportunity of learn- 


sing to interpret things going on around himin — 


a meaningful manner, ¢.g., he may notice the 
sound of an aeroplane zooming overhead but 
the adults around may not consider it neces- 
sary to tell him that itis an aeroplane, He 
also develops attentional deficit which results 
in his mind shifting from one stimulus to the 
other and he is unable to concentrate on ob- 
jects and individuals. If the mother is under 
pressure and always rushed for time and does 
not give the child exclusive attention for 
some time, this further adds to his problem 
of developing adequate perceptunl skills, 

The needs of an individual child and 
his past experience also affect the manner in 
which be will interpret stimuli. This is equally 
applicable to adults as well, In our mythology 
this is very adequately illustrated at the time 
of Sita's ‘swayamwara’, When Ramchandra 
won the hand of Sita, everybody present in- 
terpreted the situation differently. Similarly, 
in the business of day-to-day living a mun- 
dane thing like the ringing of the door bell 
or a knock at the door can evoke different 
responses in different members of the family, 
although the knock at the door is heard by 
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each and every member. The mother busy ın 
the kitchen may think that the presence of a 
visitor at this time will cause a disturbance; 
a child who is preparing for his examination 
will be disturbed; the grandparents who have 
felt bored all day will expectantly look for- 
ward to receiving a friend or a visitor. Thus 
past experiene and the present attitude will 
determine how an individual interprets the 
experiences that he encounters. Personal pre- 
ferences, age, sex, social status and occupa- 
tional interests further contribute to this 
variation in the perception of the same 
stimuli, 

What a child perceives, and how he per- 
ceives it, is also determined to some extent by 
the quality of the stimuli—a loud noise, bright 
lights and large objects attract attention. A 
moving object easily catches the eye. Some- 
thing new and unusual is also likely to be 
noticed more easily.. The mental set and 
attention of the individual also contri- 
bute to the way stimuli are likely to be 
interpreted. Misinterpretation of stimuli also 
takes place due to the expectation and the 
emotional state of an individual e.g., a 
hungry individual may in that state tend to 
read the word ‘flood’ as ‘food’. Thus, percep- 
tual skills develop due to the interaction of 
several factors. 


Concept formation and cognitive 
development 


The understanding of one’s environment 
depends upon conceptual organisation. The 
child requires a variety of sensory data. He 
learns to interpret the same. This is followed 
by combining or liking varied sensory ex- 
periences on the basis of their common ele- 
ments which is the basis of conceptual org- 
anisation. {Concept formation depends upon 
the capacity to bring together previous expe- 
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riences, as well as objects and situations at 
hand, and shift their commonalities, e.g., the 
child learns to perceive a black spotted dog 
and a fluffy white dog, both as ‘dogs’, be- 
cause of what they have in common, 


Process of concept formation 

Conceptualization in the early years of 
life is the outcome of the experiences related 
to daily life. These tend to be mostly inaccu- 
rate—partially or totally. A child builds up a 
large repertoire of concepts by the time he 
reaches his early teens. New meanings are 
added on to old concepts and many inaccu- 
racies get corrected in this process. The pro- 
cess of concept-formation takes time. It is a 
complicated affair since the knowledge and 
experience of children are limited. Their per- 
ceptions of objects and situations are quite 
different from those of adults, in spite of the 
fact that their sense organs are as mature as 
those of adults, 


Ability to perceive relationship 

It is necessary for a child to relate new 
experiences to old and familiar situations in 
order to perceive meanings. This process 
starts very early in life and even a year-old 
baby is able to accomplish this. At every 
stage of development, it is easier to compre- 
hend relationships more precisely, if new 
situations have something in common with 
previous experience. 

Children tend to be guided by the per- 
ceptual qualities of stimuli, taking things at 
their face value. Consequently, whatever is 
apparent is taken into account and the 
subtle aspects of a situtation tend to get 
overlooked, 

Accurate comprehension of auditory 
and visual stimuli entails the ability to think 
creatively. Since these abilities develop over 
a period of time, children quite often do not 
interpret what they observe precisely. 
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Since most children are exposed to 
different kinds of experiences, children of the 
same age and level of development are un- 
likely to acquire similar concepts. Function- 
ing of the sense organs, innate ability, ex- 
posure to situations conduciveto learning and 
the range and variety of experiences provided 
to children determine the development of 
concepts in the cultural context. In addition 
to these, the personality of a youngster also 
plays a central role, in the way he views life. 
Thus, the pattern of concept development is 
individualized. 

Initially, children acquire simple con- 
cepts. These concepts acquire a complexity 
in the course of development and become 
well defined as the child learns to look at 
things from several angles, e.g., anything to 
be eaten is initially ‘food’. Later, this con- 
cept is split into ‘vegetables’, ‘meat’, ‘milk’ 
and so on, and then still later into even more 
specific categories, For example, vegetables 
are differentiated as tomatoes, onions, pota- 
toes and so on. Thus, this is a long and 
complex process subject to change and at 
times also resistant to change. Where the 
emotional undertones related to a particular 
concept are strong, it is not easy to change 
the child's perception and understanding of 
the concept, unless it is possible to replace it 
by something equally meaningful. 

Adults responsible for the learning and 
education of children frequently come across 
situations where children give evidence of 
having acquired the wrong concepts. Al- 
though sensory functioning may be adequate 
the child sometimes learns to associate wrong 
meanings, for his classificatory skills are 
somewhat limited, Sometimes adults and 
peers provide wrong information by not 
answering children’s questions adequately. 
Added to this is the fact that the child's own 
knowledge and understanding arelimited. The 
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child is unable to disregard the perceptual 
cues and go beyond them. The kind of up- 
bringing an individual has had also deter- 
mines his way Of finding answers to questions 
and his habits of relying on his own efforts. 
In authoritarian homes where adults believe 
they know best, children do not question 
tbings and proceed on the assumption that 
whatever adults say is true, Readymade ans- 
wers are provided and children are requir- 
ed to comply, They are anxious to gain the 
approval of adults rather than find answers 
to questions. Normal reasoning ability is the 
outcome of increasing age, but unless the 
home and school evironment 4s conducive to 
children becoming independent and finding 
logical answers to problems, the child will not 
make effective use of his reasoning ability. 
Fantasy and imagination also till. the child's 
reasoning and lead to unrealistic thinking. 
While fantasy and imagination must find their 
legitimate place in the scheme of things, the 
child has to be conscious of the fact that he is 
imagining things and dwelling in the realm of 
fantasy. 

Language development is closely related 
to concept formation for in the final analysis, 
every concept has to be labelled. Thus, unless 
children are helped to acquire precise mean- 
ings of words and learn to associate them 
accurately with ideas and objects, the danger 
of misinterpretation remains. Misconceptions 
are difficult to correct and this makes it diffi- 
cult for the child to adjust adequately in 
relation to academic work and social 
situations. 

Thus, concept formation paves the way 
for logical thinking. Unlessa child has acquired 
precise concepts, he will notbein a position to 
function at the symbolic level and figure out 
things in a logicar manner. Logical reasoning 
is the only guarantee for exploring unknown 
vistas and generating new knowledge. 


Children learn by doing 


Role of free play and structured 
play in concept formation 


Free play is a nearly universal phenom- 
enon in some form or the other amongst all 
mammals. It is an accepted fact that a child 
learns to adapt to his surroundings and the 
world at large through the varied, planned or 
incidental experiences he goes through while 
at play. Play offers a vast range of learning 
opportunitics to the child. The child, while 
playing, is constantly experimenting with 
different objects, ideas and.even words. This 
is the result of his basic curiosity. Since free 
play is characterised by spontancity and 
relaxation, learning through play becomes 
an enjoyable experience. 

This ‘learning’ whic at play could be 
greatly facilitatedif the adultsimposed acertain 
degree of ‘structure’ on their free play. This 
means that the children should essentially be 
left to play the way they want to and at their 
Own pace, But, at the same time, unlimited 
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opportunities should be provided to them for 
playing with sand, clay, water and natural 
materials. These provide the basis for the 
development of concepts. Timely intervention 
of adults by way of appropriate questions 
will provide directiontoa child's activities and 
yield better results, e.g., if a child is playing 
with water and putting all kinds of objects 
like corks, caps, pins, empty cartons, and 
envelopes in it he may find that certain things 
do not float. If he is helped at this point 
to comprehend the meaning and implication 
of the word ‘float’ he will have benefitted more 
from the experience as compared to a child 
who is left to his own resources and atrivesat 
the same conclusion much later Spontaneous, 
free flowing, self-initiated play is the. basis 
for structured play. Optimal cognitive devel- 
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opment may-be ensured, if adults take advan- 
tage of the situations created by the child in 
his free play and do not abdicate their 
responsibility after having provided play 
materials. s 

A dearth of resources has often been 
cited as one of the reasons for deprivation. 
This is true to some extent, but this is not 
the major reason, e.g., is there any dearth 
of colour in the environment of a dhobi's 
children ? The dhobi washes clothes of all 
colours: Yet, it has been found that the 
children of dhobies do not know the names 
of primary colours when asked to identify 
them. Let us take the example of the home 
environment of children who do not have 
access to play materials, Does it mean that 
there are no opportunities to acquire such 
basic concepts as size, shape, colour and so 
on ? The mother working in the kitchen can 
make a child conscious of the variety of 
shapes of cooking utensils. Colours, flavours 
and sizes of different vegetables can be the 
starting point for learning such concepts. 
The issue in auestion is that play can yield 
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meaningful results if it is adequately utilised 
to help children acquire certain concepts ` 
without pressurising them in any way, 

It is a known fact that children learn 
by domg. Doing does not imply physical 
activity alone, as is evident in play. The 
physical activity evident while playing also 
stimulates mental activity, as the child acts 
on the different objects before him, manipu- 
lates them and solves problems, as they 
come e.g, a child while making a tiny bridge 
out of blocks may try unsuccessfully to push 
his car through it. He will learn to solve the 
problem by making a larger bridge, and in 
the process pick up a number of related 
concepts. 

Asmall child is basically ‘egocentric’ 
in his thoughts i.e., he can only see things in 
his own way. He is unable to see others’ 
viewpoint, Play situations help the child to 
make the transition from this stage to a 
point where he learns to understand that 
other people around him also exist and they 
too have their needs and desires. The under- 
standing required in social interaction 
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emerges asa result of children playing to- 
gether in different situations where they come 
to terms with the fact that they cannot have 
their own way all the time. Moreover, play- 
ing and interacting with children has other 
advantages. Children learn many things from 
cach other with ease. They speak the same 
language, operate at the same level and can 
size up situations in relating to each other 
more accurately. 

Play, with its scope for fantasy and 
day-dreaming, gives impetus to originality, 
flexibility and creative imagination, in addi- 
tion to providing the basis for conceptual 
development. Here also adult intervention is 
necessary to some extent. While indulging in 
fantasy play, the child has to be helped to 
remain conscious of the fact that he is dwell- 
ing in the realm of fantasy. Piaget suggests 
that some of the ideas and thoughts of the 
fantasy world are modified and become a 
part of the child's developing intellectual 
interests, enriching them and providing them 
a broad base. 

Parents and teachers have to play a 
concrete role in this whole process. Based on 
his level of mental development, the child 
should be provided appropriate play activities 
which can facilitate his cognitive develop- 
ment. This does not mean that the element 
of spontaneity and -joy will be minimized. 
The need to intervene at the right time and 
in the right manner has to be perceived, for 

this will add to the benefits of play. 


Role of language development in 
the family and cognitive modes 


Every family is part of the social system 
in which it exists. The structure of the social 
system determines to a considerable extent 
the manner of functioning and communica- 
tion within the family. The language patterns 
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in a family reflect the style of communica- 
tion and interaction between its members. 
Language also determines to some extent the 
child’s thinking and the manner in which he 
learns to handle problem situations. The 
situations or conditions in which a family is 
placed determine to a considerable extent 
the nature of the parent-child interaction. 
Families suffering the effects of social, educa- 
tional and economic deprivation have a 
different system of communication from 
families which are placed in a relatively 
advantageous position. In the deprived 
family context communication is restricted, 
resulting in limited options both in the realm 
of thought and action, Let us analyse the 
day-to-day situation in the family context. 
The mother, who is ready to serve food, 
orders the child, “Go and wash your hands”. 
This is a simple clear-cut request which the 
child is required to comply with. He knows 
that if he obeys, the matter ends there and 
if he disobeys the mother may not give him 
his food, or twist his ears and say, “Do it 
fast”. In another family situation, the 
mother may call her child who is playing 
outside and say, “Food is ready, come inside 
and wash your hands; your father is back 
and we will all eat together.” In these two 
types of requests one illustrates how the 
child has to relate a sequence of events, and 
verbalize the total situation. In the other, as 
the verbalization is somewhat limited and so 
is the sequence of events it gives little oppor- 
tunity to the child: to relate situations 
mentally. Moreover, if the alternatives for 
thought and action are restricted, the child 
does not learn to pause and think before he 
acts. He is conditioned to act mechanically 
and his actions are based on impulses. It is 
important to encourage children to learn to 
deal with stimuli and problems where they 
can take into account the total situation and 
are able to visualise the future course of 
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events, rather than get into the habit of 
thinking and acting in terms ofthe present 
only. This will also enable them to arrange 
their thoughts and actions sequentially, 
rather than as disconnected bits put together 
in a disorderly fashion. Thus, language plays 
an important part in the way a child will 
acquire information and also his manner of 
utilizing it. 

The styles of communication and 
interaction in the family determine the 
mother’s approach to helping children learn. 
Where the mother patiently puts forth her 
reasons when she requires her child to do 
certain things and explains the reasons behind 
her request, the child learns actively, he 
develops a sense of partnership and is encour- 
aged to initiate a discussion and put forth his 
point of view. On the contrary, where the 
emphasis is on compliance, the child learns 
to assimilate things passively, For he has no 
options to choose from and there is no 
need to reflect. It is apparent that the 
family control system and the language code 
of the mother are closely related to the 
styles of cognitive behaviour likely to emerge 
in children, 


Cognitive component of social 
skills 


Children acquire knowledge in relation 
to their environment, which consists of both 
people and objects. In interacting with their 
environment, children thus encounter situa- 
tions which arouse either pleasant or unplea- 
sant feelings with respect to both people and 
objects. Comprehension of ideas and objects 
and also human interaction are always accom- 
panied by some emotiondl reactions. Every 
action has two components, a cognitive aspect 
and an emotional or affective aspect. When a 
baby comes across a person who gives him 
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warmth and comfort, he responds by showing 
affection. If he does not get proper attention 
and feels he is not being accepted, negative 
responses are aroused in hin. It has been 
frequently observed that a child, who is 
accustomed to a lot of attention ina warm 
and accepting environment, responds by 
being restless and going off his food if the 
adults appear to him to be worried and 
preoccupied about something which does 
not even concern the child. However hard 
the adults may try to keep up the same 
pattern of interaction, the child senses that 
things are not right, even though he is unable 
to verbalize his discomfort, or ask questions. 
The anxiety thus aroused in the child finds 
expressionin his inability to sleep comfortably, 
eat properly or play in a relaxed manner. It 
is evident that a measure of reasoning and 
intellectual activity are involved in these 
apparently emotional responses, Every res- 
ponse is thus both intellectua! and affective. 
Both love and hate entail a measure of under- 
standing and exercise of judgement. 

The emotional life of an individual has 
a motivational aspect as well. Interest, curios- 
ity, will and determination provide a direc- 
tion to cognitive activities. The value system, 
which includes moral standards, ideals, goals 
and aspirations, is an equally important 
component of an individual's emotional life 
and it also determines the final outcome in 
the case of cognitive development. From the 
time of his birth, an infant is able to experi- 
ence both pleasure and pain. He instinctively 
strives for food and comfort and when 
adequately satisfied, he feels a sense of satis- 
faction. If the infant is unable to find com- 
fort in sucking, sleeping and elimination he 
feels dissatisfied. The sensory-motor actions 
of children are, thus, automatically directed 
towards achieving pleasure and avoiding 
pain. Slowly and steadily, the infant begins 
to realize that his mother is a separate entity 


and that she is the source of providing him 
food and comfort and the gratification of his 
primitive needs. This awareness of his depen- 
dence on her helps him to turn his atten- 
tion away from himself and slowly the child 
moves from narcissistic self-interest to an 
increased. awareness of the source which 
- ensures the gratification of his basic needs. 
Through the mother, the child also develops 
an awareness of the external environment. 
‚This awareness has both cognitive and emo- 
tional components and signifies the beginning 
of emotional and cognitive activity in the 
. child, These interactions help the child to get 
interested in the world around him and 
= arouse his interest and motivation to act. 
; The interaction with the mother, and 
$ through her with the family members and 
the world around, enables a child to develop 
a perception of himself. The manner in 
which his mother handles him, and also the 
way in which other members of the family 
and children outside the home treat him, 
enables a child to develop certain attitudes 
- . about himself. This self-image may be posi- 
tive or negative, dependening upon the kind 
of experiences he has had, His self-image is 
- reflected in the manner in which he behaves, 
his level of confidence and capacity to tackle 
problems and also his overall interest in 
-  leàrning new things about the world around. 
His self-image is reinforced by the way in 
_ which his mother reacts to him. If the baby 
gets the fecling that members of the family 
t enjoy everything he does, he feels wanted and 
accepted. This perception of the self is 
~ reflected in the manner in which he responds 
to other'people. A baby who has been made 
to feel that he is a worth-while individual 
_ Will relate to other people in a friendly 
- manner. As he grows up, he will learn to 
 empathise with others, be outgoing in his 
dealings with people, and loving and giving 


will come naturally to him. On the contrary, 
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if the baby has been made to fect unwanted 
and has been treated casually or with indiffe- 
rence, this will be reflected in the manner in 
which he interacts with people, particularly 
persons outside the home; anxiety, with- 
drawal, and hostile reactions to adults are a 
logical outcome and expression of the fear and 
anger towards a world which he perceives 
as an unfriendly place. Thus, the foundations 


-of learning are laid in infancy due to the 


emotional undertones of child-rearing which 
a child learns to interpret and react to as he 
grows up. 

In the initial phase of life, adults play 
a very important part in the child's emotional 
life for he is extremely dependent on them 
for the fulfilment of his basic needs, This is 
gradually replaced by the interaction with 
other children as the child grows up. A 
meaningful relationship with the peer groups 
is only possible where a child reaches a 
certain level of understanding which enables 
him to comprehend another person's point 
ofview and look at things from different 
vantage points. Emotional empathy is possible 
when basic understanding is there. 

Once the child has learnt to balance his 
own needs with those of the group, he is able 
to outgrow the habit of acting to ensure the 
fulfilment of his own needs and also the 
inability to take into account the interests of 
other children. At this point of development, 
will power emerges and the child is able to 
organise his emotions in a logical and orderly 
manner. This does not imply that emotional 
conflicts have been done away. with. Conflic- 
ting situations are likely to be: tackled in a 
socially-acceptable manner due to the emer- 
gence of will power, e.g., if a child is eager to 
go out and play, although he has to prepare 
for a test next day, his will power will stren- 
gthen his desire to study and help him to 
relegate the desire to play to the background. 
Although the desire to study is weaker than 
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the desire to play, he will be able to contain 
his stronger urge due to the ability to exer- 
cise his will power. The emergence of will 
power is the foundation on which the grow- 
ing child builds the edifice of his personality 
development and acquires the mastery of 


‘skills and adequate habits of work. With 


this background, the youngster is getting 
ready to take on adult responsibilities. This 
implies a clear perception of what he wants 
to be and to discipline himself and, accor- 
dingly, he achieves the goals to which he is 
aspiring. At the threshold of adulthood, the 
adolescent begins to give evidence of acquir- 
ing a measure of understanding of such 
abstract ideals with emotional undertones as 
patriotism, social justice, and cooperation 
with others. In childhood it is somewhat 
restricted to concrete experiences, e.g., a child 
can only understand the meaning of personal 
injustice, if he has been subjected to it at 
some time or the other, 

As he grows up, his comprehension is 
not only the outcome of situations personally 
experienced by him, He is able to transcend 
the boundaries of individual experiences and 
synthesize ideas and experiences beyond the 
realm of personal joys and sorrows, The 
present and the familiar do not set the 
boundaries of individual experiences. How- 
ever, this newly-acquired freedom creates its 
own problems and needs to be tempered with 
the existing realities of the day-to-day situa- 
tions. The dreams of the adolescent and his 
idealism can be made purposeful by mean- 
ingful work, undertaken in concrete situations 
which demand a well-defined and realistic 
approach, The intense emotions aroused at 
this stage of development determine the 
characteristics of personality development and 
the final shape of things to come, 

It is evident that emotional develop- 
ment influences cognitive development toa 
considerable extent. Emotions provide drive 
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and motivation, and are the basis for purpose- 
ful striving. Harnessing of emotions is possi- 
ble with a certain measure of understanding. 


Individual differences in cognitive 
development 

Personality as a whole is reflected in 
overall intellectual functioning, The develop- 
ment of perceptual processes, imagination 
and the ability to think are closely related to 
the total matrix of development which inclu- 
des sensory-motor functioning, as well as 
socio-emotional correlates of development. 
The temperament of an individual reflected 
in his general behaviour, also, manifests itself 
in the level of his intellectual functioning. 
There is evidence to suggest that such factors 
as dependence-independence, the desire to 
master situations and achieve the desired 
goal or lack of motivation affect the manner 
in which an individual functions intellectually. 
Children brought up in institutions do not 
reach the same level of intellectual ability as 
children who have received adequate care and 
individualized attention in the home setting. 
Children who have been deprived of the 
personal touch, that mothering normally 
provides, are likely to be restless and find it 
difficult to concentrate, They tend to act 
impulsively and are unable to postpone the 
gratification of their desires or for that 
matter anticipate the results of their actions 
and the subsequent chain of events. This 
lack of restraint and lack of the ability to 
plan and foresee, places them at a disadvan- 
tage where intellectual functioning is concer- 
ned. The general trend in conceptual organi- 
sation is that as they gain more experience 
children are able to develop a better ability 
to differentiate and hierarchically organize 
information. Yet, individual differences are 
clearly manifested in this sphere of develop- 
ment as well. Variations in cognitive styles 
are described in the section which follows. 
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Analytic versus thematic approaches 
Children tend to differ in the way they 
view situations. Some children have a 
ten dency to look at things analytically. They 
respond to a complex situation by taking 
into account minor details, Another way of 
responding is to view things globally and 
attempt to comprehend the existing relation- 
ships within the field and then infer the 
meanings. In an experiemental study of 
children, Jerome Kagan, presented a series of 
three line drawings to them. These pictures 
were of a man, a watch, and a ruler and they 
were asked to choose two pictures that were 
alike in some way or could be grouped 
together. The children with an analystic bent 
of mind indicated a tendency to select the 
watch and the ruler, the commonality percei- 
ved by them being numbers in both cases. 
In the non-analytic response, children tended 
to pick out the man and the watch, arguing 
that it was necessary for a man to know the 
time with the help ofa watch. This is just 
an inference and is in no way indicated from 
the objective portra yal of the pictures. 
Children are fairly consistent in giving 
analytic or non-analytic responses. Analytic 
and non-analytic individuals display specific 
characteristics in the classroom and on the 
playground. Children inclined to be anayltic 
are more attentive in the classroom, are less 
easily distracted and do not tend to be restless 
either on the playground or within the con- 
straints of a laboratory situation. They do not 
react abruptly and are capable of getting in- 
volved with problem-solving activities which 
require concentration, and focussing of atten- 
tion over a period of time. They prefer tasks 
which require sustained mental activity and 
do not show much interest in vocations 
requiring motor activity. They are more likely 
to go through the grind and complete the job 
in hand, 
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Reflective versus impulsive 
behaviour 


When confronted with a problem, indi- 
viduals tend to respond in one of two ways. 
One set of responsesis characterized by impul- 
sive behaviour where the individual does not 
consider it necessary to pause and think. He 
responds with the first idea that occurs to 
him in a flash. Speed is the major considera- 
tion and causes him to sacrifice accuracy. 
Children with a conceptual tempo which tends 
to be fast, react by answering immediately. 
The reflective type tend to weigh the prob- 
lem, think out alternatives and then respond 
to the questions. The reflective child is con- 
cerned with accuracy and gives correct re- 
sponses. For the impulsive child it is important 
to react fast. He is liable to respond quickly 
when confronted with any type of problem. 
The types of errors he makes are also 
similar in quality and quantity even though 
the nature of the problem may not be 
similar. This tendency to respond impulsively 
has its roots in the early years of life. 

Indications of physical impulsiveness in 
the early years of life, evident in restless 
activity, are a sign that the child will not be 
inclined to take up intellectual work which 
requires quiet application in later years. 
To give attention to external stimuli, it is 
necessary to curtail motor activity. 

School work requires periods of quiet 
activity and uninterrupted attention. Lack of 
impulse control is one of the reasons contri- 
buting to the child’s poor performance in 
academic work. Academic achievement re- 
quires quiet sustained work performed stead- 
ily and in a methodical manner. Children 
who tend to react impulsively make fast 
descisions and this is applicable to their learn- 
ing of reading, where instead of trying to re- 


‚cognize letters and then putting them toge- 
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ther, they move with speed and tend to guess 
at times, Their comprehension is not based on 
systematic reasoning. Their response is based 
on the first thought that crosses their mind 
ina flash. 

There is some evidence of sex differ- 
ences in the tendency of children to employ 
different modes of cognitive behaviour, Boys 
tend to be more reflective than girls when it 
comes to categorization and learning of anal- 
ytical concepts. ‘The cognitive style of an 
individual determines the cues he is likely to 
pick up while perceiving, organising and 
labeling information acquired from his envi- 
ronme nt. Whether the individual will concen- 
trate on the whole or the parts, will give 
attention to details and make differentiated 
responses or concern himself with the global 
situation also depends upon the quality of 
socio-cultural experiences the individual has 
had. Interaction with parents and sex-role 
perception also determine the cognitive style 
of children. 

Variations in individual styles of behay- 
iour are evident even in infancy. Individual 
differences in the level of activity, the point 
at which the baby is able to respond, his re- 
sponse intensity, his capacity to establish his 
own rhythm of functioning, his resilience in 
adapting to change, his tenacity and distracti- 
bility, and the will to approach new stimuli 
or withdraw in the face of the unfamiliar, 
persist as the child grows older, There is some 
indication that children who have the same 
cognitive style also tend to satisfy their needs 
in a similar manner. They resemble each 
other in the manner in which they tackle con- 
flicting situtations, handle aggresive impulses, 
and react to their environment, in general. 
This, however, does not imply that they re- 
semble each other in what they want from 
life and their attitudes and values. 
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Information gathering and information 
processing strategies 

The plan of action employed in handling 
situations presenting new problems is a strat- 
egy. Different strategies produce different 
results for some strategies are more effective 
than others. Children have to learn to evalu- 
ate the relative effectiveness of different 
problem-solving strategies in the course of 
their development. They also have to learn 
to match the specific demands of a situation 
with the strategies at their disposal to be able 
to choose the most functional one and aban- 
don the ones which do not produce the de- 
sired results,e.g., a youngster when thwarted 
tends to throw a temper tantrum. If the 
parents give in every time he learns that hay- 
ing a tantrum is the easiest way to get what 
he wants. On the contrary, if the parents 
have the patience and forbearance to let him 
work out his temper and then when he calms 
down suggest other reasonable alternatives, 
the child will learn to perceive thwarting 
situations differently. If this is repeated sev- 
eral times the child finally realizes that tan- 
trums do not get him anywhere. He will make 
an effort to control his impulses and seek 
alternate solutions on his own, depending 
upon the reinforcements he gets from his 
parents; the positive aspects of behaviour will 
be firmly established. 

The above example indicates that to 
tackle problem situations effectively, every 
individual has to employ two types of strate- 
gies—information gathering and information 
processing. The initial contact with the prob- 
lem situation demands that the individual 
concerned should select what he considers 
specifically important. His manner of acquir- 
ing information and looking at the informa- 
tion will determine how he will go about 
tackling the problem. On the basis of his past 
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experience, the individual learns to select the 
information he wants, and the questions he 
will ask and develops a general sense of tim- 
ing. Some individuals learn to focus on the 
relevant aspects, some go about guessing with- 
out exercising judgement. Interaction with 
the parents and the environment in general 
determines to a considerable extent how an 
individual will go about gathering“ infor- 
mation, 
The information acquired has to be 
used in a purposeful manner, after it has been 
nr^:essed. Processing depends upon the rein- 
foreements the individual. receives, If his 
earlier attempts succeed, he is likely to change 
and adapt his manner of responding, accord- 
ing to the demands of the situation, If there 
is a partial shift or alteration of strategy, it is 
termed reversal shift. If the initial strategy is 
completely abandoned in favour of a new one 
it is referred to as non-reversal shift. The 
child's previous learning history is closely 
related to his later problem-solving be- 
haviour, 


Stages of cognitive development 
Human beings pass through four major 


4 - stages of cognitive development. Each stage 
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has its own characteristics and is very differ- 
ent from the other stages. These stages 
occur as a resultof interaction between matu- 
ration and environment. At every stage an in- 
dividual adapts himself to his environment in 
a different manner. The structure and organi- 
‚sation of a child's thinking is qualitatively 
different at each stage. The sequence of these 
stages always remains the same and no stage 
. isskipped. These stages are related to chro- 
nological age in the broad sense, although 
every individual reaches specific stages accord- 
ing to his unique inner time-table and as 
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THE SENSORY-MOTOR STAGE: The age 
range for this stage of development is zero to 
two years approximately, Initially, the 
infant responds primarily through reflexes. 
This changes gradually and the infant learns 
to organize sensory-motor activities in rela- 
tion to his environment. The activities of a 
baby slowly become organized and he 
learns to manipulate objects in his environ- 
ment. Active interaction with his environ- 
ment enables him to move from the stage 
of reflexes to trial and error learning and 
simple problem-solving. He progressively be- 
comes more goal-oriented and develops an 
understanding which enables him to differen- 
tiate himself from his surroundings. 

PRE-OPFRATIONAL STAGE : The age range 
is roughly from two to seven years. Judged by 
adult standards, the child's thinking is illog- 
ical and tends to be egocentric. The child 
gradually develops the ability to represent 
objects, people and places in the environment 
through imagery. This isevident in his ability 
to use language through dramatic play and 
imitation. He is able to make use of words 
indicating events, people and places, In play, 
the child acts out his own view of the world. 
He also imitates what he has seen earlier. 

CONCRETE OPERATIONS STAGE : The age 
range is approximately from seven to eleven 
years. The child starts developing the ability 
to think logically. Concepts also develop and 
can be represented symbolically as in words 
and digits, These concepts are used for com- 
prehending and dealing with the immediate 
environment. 

FORMAL OPERATIONS STAGE : Finally, 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, the 
child develops the ability to think in abstract 
terms also, The teen-ager is now able to deal 
with real situations as well as hypothetical 
situations, 
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QUESTIONS 


“1, Describe the process of concept formation. ribet iS 
2. What are the cognitive components of social skills? = Me 
3. Why is play important for cognitive development ? EA 
4. What is the relationship between the development of perceptual il 

and cognitive development ? 4 
5. Describe the different stages of cognitive development. LR 


6. Study the developmental pattern for the concept of number among 9 
4- to 6-year olds. 
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Language Development 


Language is unique to human beings. 
It sets them apart from other animals. It 
represents the highest form of development. 
Effective communication with one's fellows is 
essential for successful participation in life 
activities, From earliest childhood, the 
individual possesses the urge to respond 
through one or the other form of expressive 
behaviour. Some of these behaviours may be 
listed as writing, sign language, dance, music, 
painting and mathematics. But, the basic 
form of language is speech. 


What is language ? 


The word language” comes from the 


Latin word lingua, which means “tongue”. 
You may find it interesting to know that the 
tongue is used in more sound combinations 
than any other organ of speech. It is to be 
remembered that the need to give expression 
to one's wants and interests is inborn; on the 
other hand, the ability to communicgte with 
others by using the spoken or written word 
is learned. 

Language involves sounds which can be 
used in any combination with a large number 
of other sounds. All these sounds and their 
combinations have meanings. Most of the 
languages used over the world are, or were 
born, like this and today there are thousands 
of separate spoken tongues. The most impor- 
tant characteristic of language is that it 
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enables us to deal not only with the concrete 
but also with the abstract and the non- 
physical. For example, you can talk of a dog, 
a desk and a teacher as well as of Justice, 
honesty and a conscience. The former are 
examples of concrete and the latter of abstract 
forms of language. 


Tools of communication and their 
importance 

The tools of communication are of two 
kinds : (a) signs, and (b) symbols. 

All organisms use signs and signals but 
symbols are unique only to human beings. 
Ants use some sort of signal system to 
communicate to each other asto where a 
delectable morsel of food is lying; so do 
animals and birds. They inform the other 
members of their species about an imminent 
danger by some sort of vocal outbursts. Sign- 
signal behaviour appears to be oriented to- 
ward the communication of feelings or effect. 
Symbolic communication can convey informa- 
tion as well as feelings. Symbolic behaviour 
(language) enables individuals to understand 
one another better than sign-signal behaviour. 
The latter is used, for example, in communi- 
cating with deaf and dumb persons. 

Writing is another example of symbolic 
behaviour. The invention of writing gave 
man a permanent record of his thoughts. The 
earliest writing was in the form of pictures 
that told a story or gave a message. It was 
called heiroglyphics. An important advance 
was made when the first alphabets were 
evolved. Alphabets are symbols that stand 
for speech sounds of language. Language 
permits the communication of information 
from one generation to the other. History 
and traditions of classical art have been 
documented and passed on as a rich cultural 
heritage. In this manner, the wisdom as well 
as the errors of the past are available to the 
present generation. Further, with the help of 
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language the present generation can modify 
the environment through planning so that 
the future is more comfortable than the past. 


Stages of language development 


Though there is generally a continuous 
pattern of development in the achievement 
of language skills, there are individual differ- 
ences in the rate and quality of acquisition 
of language. This in turn depends upon 
inherent as well external influences, 

A child does not jump from one stage 
of development to the other but usually there 
is some overlap between the stages, The rate 
of progress may vary from one stage to the 
other in the same child. The stages of 
development through which a child passes 
are discussed below. 


Early vocalizations : Reflex sounds 

During the first two or three weeks of 
life a child's vocalizations include cries of 
varying pitch, quality and loudness, He 
produces also a number of other sounds, such 
as grunts, yawns, sighs and, of course, sounds 
connected with coughing, sneezing and 
belching. The first sounds are linked toa 
young child's gasping for breath. It is inter- 
esting to note that many sounds which he 
will make later on in life are missing in a 
child’s early vocalizations. It has been 
observed that the vowel or vowel-like sounds 
are made during the first week of life and 
increase rapidly in variety during the first 
year. Consonants are infrequent at this 
stage. However, shortly afterwards consonant- 
vowel combinations commence. 


Babbling stage 

By four months, the child has a com- 
mand of most of the vowels and a few conso- 
nant sounds. The baby’s sounds stimulate 
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him so that he tends to repeat the ones he 

vocalizes, For instance, he utters the sound 

'Da', hears it and again says ‘Da’ in res- 

ponse. In this fashion, he makes repetitive 

sounds like *Da-Da', ‘agoo agoo' and so on. 

Parents also begin the slow process of differ- 

ential reinforcement on the basis of what 

they think they have heard. Once they begin 
to ‘understand’ what the child is ‘saying’, 
they try to reinforce certain patterns of 
babbling. If they think he is learning Da-Da, 
this babbling is given instant reinforcement 
everytime it appears, Babbling has also an 
important function of ‘exercising’ the neuro- 
logical and motor mechanisms of speech. It 
has been observed that the early babblings of 
babies who are deaf soon decrease in frequen- 
cy and disappear altogether. This is because 
they do not get any reinforcement as normal 
children do, 

A study of various sound patterns of 
infants in various cultures indicates a marked 
similarity between them. The basic sounds 
(phonemes) are present in these babblings. 
The mother very often talks to the child 
right from the moment of birth. She talks 
when she changes the infant's clothes, when 
she feeds him or when she bathes him. The 
infants’ sound-making is thus reinforced by 
the association of sounds with comfort, The 
adults invest meaning in the infant's utterings 
of vowel-consonant combinations such as 
ma-ma or da-da. It is interesting to note 
that in most cultures all over the world 
these words with slight variations get associ- 
ated with mother and father. In some Indian 

ma/amma stands for the mother 

and ‘mama’ stands for the maternal uncle, 

‘papa’ stands for the father and so on. Thus, 

the relation between the sound and thc 

is reinforced by the pleasure expressed 

by the adults. Perhaps, the first words are 
learned in this way. 

A child develops comprehension of 
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many words before he actually uses them. 
He uses many utterances in communicating 
with others long before he acquires the 
ability to use precise words, Vocalization 
comes naturally to the child. He produces 
sounds and, then, makes the interesting sounds 
last. But, the sounds made by others also 
serve him well. A child imitates his mother's 
‘sound’, and those of other loving adults, 
because they are reassuring. 

Children frequently use a certain. sound 
to convey a definite meaning even though 
that sound cannot be found in any diction- 
ary. For example, a child uses the expression 
*Mum' to ask for water. The expression 
Serves asa word even though an outsider 
would not be able to know what it means. 


Jargon stage 

The child's first word is uttered at 
about one year of age. But, there are consid- 
erable individual differences, While early 
speech may be a good indication of precocity, 
delayed speech by itself is indication of 
retardation. Around thirteen to fifteen 
months the child indulges in expressive 
jargon, It resembles speech but is not intelli- 
gible. This flow of gibberish indicates his 
attempt at communication. 


Meaningful one word sentences 
BEGINNING OF VOCABULARY COMPREHEN- 
SION : Constant association of words with sti- 
muli is used by adults indifferent settings. As a 
result the child recognizes that different sound 
combinations refer to different things, persons 
or acts, This is the beginning of comprehen- 
sion of meaningful speech, In the beginning the 
child may use one word to stand for a sen- 
tence as, for example, when Munna says 
“milk” he may mean “I want milk” or 
“The, milk is good" or "Ihe milk is 
there," or when Rinku says “frock” and 
touches it, she may mean to say “I am 
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putting on a frock", or “The frock is pretty" 
or "Do you like my frock ?", Hence, the 
child has an active vocabulary consisting of 
words used by him and a passive vocabulary 
consisting ol understand, His 
passive vocabulary always exceeds his active 
vocabulary, at every stage of language 
development, One of the reasons may be that 
to develup more 


words he can 


comprehension continues 
rapidly than the ability to use language 


COMBINATION OF WORDS INTO SENTEN- 
ces: It is when the child starts putting two 


different words together that the child's. lan- 


guage becomes structured. In general, it may 


be seen that the child of 1 year to 18 months 
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is still. essentially in the one-word sentence 


stage and that he is just beginning to combine 


words, It is followed by sequence of 20r 3 


words in about a year's time and complete 
sentences averaging about 4 words cach in 
about 3 years’ time, By the. time he has done 


one or two primary schooling, it 


appears to level off at 7 words 


years ol 


Development of vocabulary and 


comprehension 


Between 2-3 years 
It is difficult to estimate the number of 


Language develops through interacilon with peer g 


UNICEF) 
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words spoken or understood by the child. 
Between 2 and 3 years, the child’s spoken 
vocabulary grows from 20 to 500 words, but 
the passive vocabulary is even larger. A tod- 
dler learns the names of other people before 
he learns his own. He refers to himself by his 
first name or as ‘baby’. It takes him a long 
time to use the pronoun ‘I’. Also, he learns to 
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say ‘No’ before he can say ‘Yes’. 


Between 3-6 years 

During pre-school years ¡.e., between 
3-6 years, the active vocabulary increases 
rapidly. The rate af acquisition is said to be 
500 to 600 words per year. But, a lot depends 
upon the type of environment the child is in. 


Language devclops through interaction with adults (Courtesy: UNICEF) 
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A child with educated parents will learn a 
lot more than one with illiterate ones. Simi- 
larly, a school-going child will pick up more 
new words than the non-school-going one. 
During the pre-school years the child's. pro- 
nunciation improves markedly chough the 
individual differences remain. Children learn 
to speak clearly, if they can hear adults talk 
distinctly and unhurriedly. 

The child first learns nouns and verbs. 
This is irrespective of any language spoken, 
whether Hindi, Enplish or Japanese. Adjec- 
tives and adverbs are added later on, Pro- 
nouns are learnt last of all. It is a rather re- 
markable achievement when children eventu- 
ally are able to deliver well-formed sentences, 
Children’s language achievement is even more 
remarkable when one considers how early in 
life they begin to apply rules of grammar, 
They apply rules to word constructions and 
Sentence constructions although these have 
not specifically been taught to them, In the 
English language, for example, when a child 
says "goed" for went he is using the same 
past tense form as when he says "seed" and 
“bringed” for saw and brought. He is adding 
-ed systematically to words in the present 
tense to express the past tense, 


First active use of words 

The first active use of words is usually 
to name people, things and action. A child 
has a great interest in names around 17 to 24 
months of age. He picks up such nouns as 
leg, baby and ball. At this stage the child 
also talks a Jot to himself, naming things, 
telling himself what he is doing, or. repeating 
parental commands, He also talks to animals 
and to his toys. Fantasy and wishful thinking 
are often mingled with reality. 


Narrative language 
Further progress in the development is 
made when, around the end of the second 
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year, he uses narrative language. Thus, from 
feeling and action he proceeds to exchange of 
facts. During pre-school years, language be- 
comes a means of understanding his environ- 
ment, of securing further information about 
the environment and of acquiring other in- 
tellectual skills, such as number a.id time con» 
cepts and reasoning. 


Use of bad language 

Sometimes around three, children go 
through a phase of getting pleasure in the use 
of bad language. They do not understand 
what they are saying. But they do realise that 
these words shock adults. A wise thing for 
teachers and parents to do would be neither 
to be shocked, nor to listen to the undesir- 
able words without comments, but to tell the 
child firmly that people do not like to listen 
to such talk, 


Questioning stage 

At about 3 or 4, once he has learnt to 
talk, the child begins to ask a number of 
questions, He asks questions mainly to satisfy 
his curiosity, Other motives for asking ques- 
tions may be a desire to establish social con- 
tact, or to receive attention, or to gain reas- 
surance or help. Children also use persistent 
questioning as a form of resistance oras a 
means of expressing resentment. 

Questions raised by children vary accor- 
ding to their language abilities and interest, 
When a child is in the ‘naming stage’ in his 
language development he is likely to ask 
many ‘what’ questions. Youngsters likewise 
go through a "Who is that ?" period. They 
also ask ‘why’ questions which deal with 
everyday happenings or with reasons for ano- 
ther person's behaviour. 

It has been observed that 10 to 15 per 
cent of a. pre-schooler's language consists of 
questions. An example is given of a four and 
half year old's conversation, 
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CHILD : Where does papa go ? 
MOTHER : He goes to work. 
CHILD : What is work ? 
MOTHER : (Explains) This is what you 
do, so that you get money. 
Then you can buy things. 
CHILD : But what is work ? 
ER EBEN and so on it goes. 


Children want to know the reason for everything, 
Adults usually do not have a suitable answer ready. 


Many of the questions raised by young 
children are difficult, if not impossible to 
answer. Sometimes, an adequate answer 
would go beyond the child’s comprehension 
or willingness to listen (e.g., an answer to this 
question by a three-year old, “Where are the 
people in the radio or mirror ?”). Sometimes 
the adult is at a loss to give an answer, for 
example, to a question like: “Where do babies 
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come from ?” Often a simple answer like : 
“From mummy and daddy’s bodies” satisfies 
the child. 

Often, a child will continue to repeat a 
question after an adult has given an answer. 
Such repetitions may be aimed at getting 
attention, or because he is troubled. The 
repetition becomes more understandable, 
when the adult realises what the question 
actually means. 


Increased understanding of word 


meanings 

A child’s progress in language includes 
not only the addition of ‘new words’ but also 
increased understanding of the meanings of 
existing words. i 

In their school work, children in the 
primary grades come across and use many 
words without having a clear notion of their 
meanings. The meaning which a child attaches 
to a word differs, depending upon his matura- 
tion and the level of understanding achieved 
by a child. For example, when asked to 
give the meaning of the word, ‘strike’, the 
younger children may associate it only with 
the verb ‘to hit’. Slightly older children may 
associate it with the breaking of windows and 
throwing of stones or shouting of slogans and 
taking out of processions. Still a higher or- 
der of understanding is revealed in an answer 
such as “It’s when. the workers stop work- 
ing”. At a still higher level of comprehension, 
children will not only give the fact of a dis- 
pute, and parties in the dispute but also des- 
cribe the issues involved, such as demands for 
more pay and shorter hours of work. 

It is obvious from the above that 
though both maturation and learning play an 
important role in early language development 
itis through a process of learning, that a 
child becomes proficient in his use of language. 
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Factors in language development 


A child does not acquire his command 
of language patterns naturally. Progress in the 
achievement of language skills is closely rela- 
ted to : (a) maturation; (b) intelligence; (c) 
physical status; (d) sex of the individual and 
(e) environmental factors. We shall discuss 
each of these factors briefly. 


Maturation 

The fact that most of the children begin 
to speak between their eighteenth and twenty- 
eighth mon'h has led some psychologists to 
believe that maturation ¡s an important factor 
in the development of Janguage. The nervous 
system and the muscles involving speech are 
well-developed by this time. It is further sup- 
ported by the fact that certain phases in 
speech development have a fixed sequence 
and occur at fairly constant ages. However, 
the importance of exposure to language und 
limitation is not to be minimized. That both 
are significant is brought out by the fact that 
language which emerges from the child is not 
mere imitation, it is modified, In imitating an 
adult sentence, the grammar may be modified 
to be consistent with the child’s grammatical 
structure. 


Intelligence 

The ability to gain meaning from 
language symbols differs. This in turn depends 
upon the intelligence level of the individual. 
Mentally alert young children are usually 
‘early talkers’. They seem to comprehend 
early what is said to them, recognize objects 
and people around them and call these 
objects and people by name. They are able 
to express themselves in meaningful phrases 
and correct simple sentences. Others are 
slow beginners, but later develop adequate 
language mastery. Still others, in spite of 
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adequate interest in learning, continue to 
find clear understanding and correct usage 
of symbolic forms to be a difficult task. 


Physical status 

Physical condition or poor health can 
Jead to a lack of confidence. This may 
retard the development of effective self- 
expression. Severe and prolonged illness 
during the first two years can retard the 
development of specch. Children who are 
hard of hearing are also unable to develop 
speech at a normal rate. In case there is 
delay in speech, hearing should be checked 
first of all. Sometimes, ıhe vocal apparatus 
may be defective, in which case the child is 
slow in his speech development. A healthy 
bouncing child has a wholesome curiosity, 
It motivates him to develop an interest in the 
people and things that surround him. It also 
creates a desire to express his reactions to 
them and to communicate to them. 


Sex difference 

Girls seem to be slightly better off than 
boys inthe matter of speech development 
though they may be of equal intelligence 
and may belong to the same socio-economic 
backgrounds. Even as infants, girls tend to 
vocalize earlier than their brothers do. Girls 
have also been found to surpass boys in many 
aspects of early language development, such 
as amount of talking, number of different 
words used, use of sentences and comprehen- 
sion of speech. Girls are likely to give longer 
responses and make more rapid linguistic 
progress than boys. 

Speech defects, such as stammering and 
stuttering, are more common among boys 
than girls. It may be due to the fact that boys 
are not yet constitutionally ready for the 
linguistic experience to which they are exposed 
as they mature more slowly than girls. 
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Environmental factors 

The importance of environment is well 
brought out in the story of the proverbial 
wolf children, Kamala and Amla, who grew 
up with the wolves in the jungles of Bengal. 
In an environment devoid of human contact 
they could not learn to talk, From time to 
time such stories come into prominence but 
we cannot place much reliance on them. 
However, this example shows the necessity 
for young children to interact with adults 
and other children for acquiring language. 
Since much of a child's linguistic development 
is achieved through imitation of the language 
patterns to which he is exposed, the influence 
of home and school become of special signif- 
icance. Parents and other family members 
exert considerable influence on a child's 
developing language patterns. The adults 
sometimes resort to so-called ‘baby-talk’. In 
this the adult imitates the child and this 
interferes with the child’s establishment of 
correct habits of pronunciation. Moreover, 
in some homes, speech patterns are incorrect 
and sloppy. A child from such a home is 
likely to bring to his formal schooling wrong 
patterns of speech and grammatical usage. 
The number of children ina family and the 
ordinal position of a child among siblings 
also affect linguistic development. An only 
child or the eldest child will be superior in 
language to other children as he gets 
undivided attention for a longer period of 
time. On the other hand, younger children 
of a large family may be hampered since they 
may depend on siblings nearer their own age 
for satisfaction of their expressive needs. 
Moreover, twins and triplets are retarded in 
speech development as compared to single- 
tons. This phenomenon is probably due 
largely to environmental factors. Twins seem 
to be able to communicate with each other 
by using fewer words than are required to 
communicate the same meanings to someone 
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else. Sometimes they invent their own secret 
language. Having a close relationship with 
each other, interactions with other peers and 
adults is not sought, and this results in retard- 
ed language development. 

Family background is an important fac- 
tor of language development. The child is 
fortunate if his home offers many cultural 
advantages like books and magzines, or visits 
to exhibitions and plays. When parents pre- 
sent models of correct speech and encourage 
their child to use reasonably careful speech, 
the development of good language habits by 
the child is accelerated. On the, other hand, 
if a child is reared in a home which caters to 
little more than the bare necessities of life 
and is meager in cultural surroundings and 
where parents show no interest in the deve- 
lopmental progress of the child, his language 
develo pment will be retarded. Some children 
are waited on by servants and relatives; their 
needs are fulfilled before they. are expressed. 
This gives the child little incentive to talk, 
and let his needs be known. He is, therefore, 
likely to be retarded in speech, 

Hence, the kinds of experience provided 
for children tend either to accelerate or 
retard linguistic progress. It would seem that 
travel and contact with other stimulating 
activities motivate vocabulary building. This 
may account in part for the fact that the 
children of parents in the upper socio-econo- 
mic brackets generally are linguistically super- 
ior to children of less privileged families. They 
Surpass in such matters as length of sentences 
used, frequency of questions asked and 
amount of vocabulary possessed. For the 
same reasons. urban children are better in 
language ability than those from rural back- 
grounds. In this connection it also might be 
noted tbat children who are reared in orpha- 
nages or other institutions usually are more 
retarded in their langyage development than 
even children from disadvantaged homes. 
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This slowness is attributed to general retarda- 
tion, which results from the lack of affection- 
ate personal relationship with a mother or 
mother substitute; the lack of love is dam- 
aging to growth, more especially to growth of 
language. 


Bilingualism 

Another factor that can affect a child’s 
linguistic progress is a bilingual environment. 
Since in India many languages are spoken, 
many children out of necessity are bi- or even 
multi-lingual. Particularly in large cities, a 
child hears one language by the members of 
the family, while the servants or the neigh- 
bours speak a different language. For instance, 
a child ofa Tamil family may have Hindi- 
speaking servants and goes to a school where 
he is expected to learn English. It has been 
found that the average vocabulary of a bi- 
lingual is less than that of the monolingual. 
However, when the vocabularies of the two 
languages were added, the combined vocabu- 
laries of the average bilingual child were lar- 
ger than the average vocabulary of children 
who know only one language. 

The problems faced by children, who 
come from one language background, say 
Hindi, and are forced at school to learn anoth- 
erlanguage, say English, are different from 
those faced by a youngster who receives in- 
struction at school in the mother tongue but 
who takes up a forcign language like English 
as aschool subject. Observers report that 
children of elementary school age show a 
remarkable facility for learning a new langu- 
age, if it is introduced in a ‘functional’ way 
(such as combining the learning of English 
names for animals with a trip to the zoo or 
combining the learning of words connected 
with the postal service with a visit to a post 


office.) 
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Development of language skill 

As we know the language arts consist 
of all the forms of communication in which 
words are used. There are four language arts: 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. The 
art of listening is important for effective com- 
munication. Speaking involves the skills of 
speech. Reading means making sense of the 
printed material. It may be silent or oral, 
Writing includes handwriting and spelling. 


Listening 
Listening involves attentive, accurate 


hearing and interpretation of what is heard. 
A person gains both information and pleasure 
from listening. Like reading, listening requires 
the listener to identify the main ideas and 
related details, to make inferences, and to 
draw conclusions. Practice in directed listen- 
ing develops critical and appreciative abilities 
and, in turn, develops more effective 
speaking abilities. 


Speaking 
Speaking involves the selection and or- 


ganisation of ideas, and the ability to com- 
municate these ideas orally. Prerequisites of 
effective speaking are clear enunciation, 
correct pronunciation and an audible voice. 
Speaking usually takes the form of conversa- 
tion, discussion or lecturing. The ability to 
express oneself clearly, make suitable com- 
ments, identify facts and give opinions, and 
differ from others in socially acceptable ways 
is characteristic of a good conversationalist 
or discussant. 

Oral communication also includes oral 
reading of prose, poetry, telling stories and 
dramatics in one form or another. 

Most of. our communication today is 
oral. We talk and listen to one another much 
more frequently than we write. It is impor- 
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tant, therefore, that children develop habits 
and skills of effective oral communication. 


Speech defects in children 


Some causes of speech defects in child- 
ren are ; (i) slow maturation; (ii) inadequate 
learning; and (ii) environmental conditions. 
These lead to emotional tensions, or other 
forms of emotional maladjustments, which in 
turn result in socially unacceptable speech or 
difficulties of articulation. Some common 
forms of speech defects are discussed below. 


Difficulty in pronunciation 

The young child may develop incor- 
rect speech habits or unintelligible speech 
partly because of slow maturation but, more 
generally, as a result of poor or inadequate 
environmental stimulation, Childish errors 
may be caused by omission of letters, such as 
“thow for ‘throw’ or the inability to pro- 
nounce letters correctly, e.g., for ‘Ritu’ they 
may say ‘Itu’. Even some adults cannot pro- 
nounce the sound ‘Sh’ or ‘z’ and will say 
‘sould’ for ‘should’ and “jinc* for ‘zinc’. If the 
young child is exposed to incorrect grammar 
in the home, or immediate neighbourhood, 
he may continue through adulthood to use 
incorrectly the pronoun forms ‘I’ and ‘me’ or 
‘who’ and ‘whom’, 

Some parents seem to believe that young 
children cannot understand adult words if 
they are pronounced correctly. Hence, they 
resort to a kind of abbreviated language or 
‘baby’ talk. If or when the child imitates 
this, he is regarded as ‘cute’. The child is 
encouraged to continue the incorrect speech 
pattern. Such habits formed in childhood 
may Cause embarrassment to the user in his 

later life, Generally, however, faulty speech 
habits acquired during the preschool period 
can «be overcome asa result of consistent 
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Lisping 

The lisper seems to find it difficult to 
sound certain letters correctly, especially the 
‘S’. This becomes thith. The difficulty may 
have its roots in ‘baby’ talk. Unless the 
habit becomes fixed, it responds to training. 
It may also be due to the deformity of teeth, 
lips or jaw, and requires the help of a speech 
specialist to enable the child to acquire new 
speech patterns 


Slurring 

Slurring results from running words to- 
gether, sometimes in the form of mumbling 
jargon Various conditions may be respon- 
sible for slurring. A shy, and socially not 
mixing type of young child may appear to 
be tongue-tied in the presence of strangers. 
He cither refuses to talk or mumbles words 
through partially closed lips. A bright child 
who is interested in things around him may 
be so eager to talk that he finds it difficult to 
say all that he has to say as quickly as he 
wants to. Consequently, the rapidity of his 
speech interefers with distinct enunciation. Al- 
though some individuals continue to be poor 
talkers, as adults they learn to control the 
slurring tendency, unless, of course, there is 
an organic difficulty, such as paralysis of the 
vocal organs or lack of development of the 
tongue, jaw or lips. 


Stuttering and stammering 

Stuttering and stammering are the most 
serious forms of speech disorders, They are 
defects of articulation that are caused by 
emotional difficulties, like fear of failure, fear 
of authority, anxiety, frustration, insecurity, 
hostility, overprodding by adults, and the 
like in the early years of life. Correcting or 
ridiculing the child will only aggravate his 
condition. 

In stammering there appears to be a 


difficulty in producing any speech sound. The 
stammerer gasps, hesitates; gasps again, and 
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then mouths the word. Spasmodic movements 
and facial grimaces usually accompany efforts 
to articulate. 

The stutterer can articulate but may be 
unable to enunciate the first consonant letter 
ofa word, he therefore says “-c-c-come”. 
The situation becomes embarrassing for both 
the sufferer and others with whom he desires 
to communicate, and this tends to intensify 
the difficulty. 

Both the above-mentioned difficulties 
should be treated by a specialist. However, 
it is important that if either stammering or 
stuttering is to be overcome the underlying 
causes of emotional tensions which are caus- 
ing them should be released. 

However, stammering does not cause 
any handicap in intellectual capacities. Some 
individuals reach high positions inspite of the 
fact that they are stammerers. 


Language competence 


Students should be aware of two kinds 
of language competence : (a) linguistic compe- 
tence; and (b) communication competence. 

The first involves one’s vocabulary, im- 
proving one’s ability to construct proper sen- 
tences by using the rules of grammar and 
increasing one’s ability to convey the same 
message in different ways. 

Such linguistic competence is acquired 
quite early. It has been noted by researchers 
that a child acquires nearly 15,000 words by 
the time itis three and a half-years old. 
According to some, the child reaches the 
adult level of linguistic skill and competence 
between eight and ten years. After this time 
linguistic growth merely consists of an in- 
crease in the vocabularly and more varied 
means of expression. 

The other kind of competence, ie., 
‘communication competence’ consists of the 
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ability to use language as a means of communi- 
cation. This competence is in some senses 
more than linguistic competence. It involves 
skills in role-taking, particularly, the ability to 
appreciate the knowledge level of the listener. 
It also involves the social aspect, in addition 
to the more mechanical skills involved in 
linguistic competence. It is this skill that is 
taught in courses on ‘rhetoric’, ‘public speak- 
ing’, ‘persuasion’ and ‘group discussion’. 
Communication skill is a means of achieving 
mutual understanding and interaction. It isa 
means of relating one’s self to others at a 
meaningful level. Since, these competences are 
essential for success in life, they must be 
deliberately learned and improved upon. 


Problems of reading development 


Reading is commonly regarded as the 
ability to obtain ideas from the printed or 
written page. The symbols of written language 
are represented by the letters of the alphabets 
and their sounds. In the process of learning 
one has to master both of them. The acqui- 
sition of skill in reading is closely related to 
the development of adequate understanding 
and the use of the spoken language. As 
with the gaining of skill in language, the 
development of reading skill depends both on 
maturational progress as well as environmen- 


tal stimulation. 


Reading experiences before school 
Preschool experience should include a rich 
background of sensory experiences involving 
sight, hearing, smell and touch, Opportuni- 
ties to interact with various kinds of materials 
aid in the development of concepts of 
shapes, number, length, time and space. 
These form the preparatory steps in learning 
to read. 
In addition to his other life activities, 
the young child's preschool experience with 
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picture-viewing and listening to stories, either 
told to him or read to him by adults, serve 
as preparatory steps in the whole pattern of 
learning to read. Most young children enjoy 
having simple stories within their power of 
comprehension told or read to them, especially 
if they are sitting on the adult's lap. Small 
children want to hear the same story over 
and over again, They seem to have photo- 
graphic memories and are able to correct 
any accidental changes of words in the retel- 
ling or rereading. A coloured, well-illustrated 
story-book gives alot of pleasure to the 
children. 


Many children before the age of three 
years can identify simple pictures. The eigh- 
teen month old child, for example, can iden- 
tify a picture ofa dog which he has seen 
previously, and say, *Bow-wow". About six 
months later, he should be able to identify 
pictures of animals, objects, or people with 
which he bas had experience. By the end of 
the third year, he usually can name letters in 
alphabet books or on blocks. During the next 
two years, the child progresses to the extent 
that, by the age of five, he is usually able to 
recognize his first name in written form. 
While a story is being read to him, he may 
be able to follow with his finger—both the 
pictures and the text. In this way, he is begin- 
ning to gain some comprehension of word 
symbols. 

Gifted children often learn to read be- 
fore school age. But placing too much empha- 
sis on learning to read during carly years may 
cause strain on the nervous system. It may 
lead to interference with later reading 
progress 

It is, however, an advantage for children 
in learning to read to have had some ex- 
perience with words and books. To be familiar 
with the phraseology of stories helps children 
to anticipate the meaning more readily when 
they begin to read, To look at the book 
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while someone reads to them, gives them the 
feeling of correct eye movement from left to 
right and from one line to the next. In this 
manner they may also begin to recognise 
words:that frequently recur. 


T. V. watching 

Television viewing is new to our 
country. But, it is likely to become more 
popular in due course of time. It has been 
observed that the child who, at an early age, 
has become an avid viewer of television pro- 
grammes is likely to become so jnterested in 
pictures and vocal presentations that he finds 
it difficult to become interested in written or 
printed material. Mastery of reading material 
does not appeal to him, unless it.is accom- 
panied by many illustrations from which he 
can deduce the meaning of the story. 


Emotional disturbance 

Emotional disturbance is another and 
much more serious cause which can interfere 
with reading progress. For example, failure 
to progress as rapidly in his learning as 
fellow classmates may cause a sense of inade- 
quacy. This may lead to lack of interest 
which in turn may lead to retardation in 
reading. 


Neurological abnormality 

Serious reading disability can be caused 
by factors other than emotional disturbance. 
The disability may have a neurological base. 
Normally, one hemisphere of the brain, 
mostly the left is more dominant. When 
dominance of the two hemispheres is mixed, 
the child does not perceive words as normal 
children do. For example, the word “was” 
is read as “saw” and vice versa. In cases 
where the retardation is severe, it should be 
referred to a clinician. Whatever the cause, 
patience and cooperation are needed in cases 
of severe reading retardation to effect suc- 
cessful treatment, 
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Six psychological principles pertaining 
to reading have been summarised by a psy- 
chologist. These are : 

1. All children go through similar 
stages of development as reading 
abilities mature. 

2. Development of reading abilities is a 
continuous and gradual process. 

3. Although children go through a simi- 
lar pattern of continuous develop- 
ment there are a lot of individual 
differences. Different individuals take 
different amounts of time to 
reach a certain point in reading 
achievement. 

4. Although reading is a continuous 
development at various levels, diffe- 
rent needs and interests tend to 
accelerate certain phases of growth 
in reading abilities and attitudes. 

5. In general, there is a close relation- 
ship between reading achievement 
and general physical, mental and 
social development and among the 
various levels of reading achieve- 
ments themselves. 

6. The effect of environmental influen- 
ces related to reading will largely 
depend upon the stage of matura- 
tion reached by the child. 


Reading interest 

Children's reading interests depend upon 
the maturity level, intelligence, sex, available 
materials, the influence of adults and pers 
and other associates. 

Prior to the age of five years both boys 
and girls enjoy hearing stories about nature 
and animals and everyday happenings. They 
tend to want simple factual stories, but also 
like rhymes and jingles, such as Mother 
‘Goose rhymes. Towards the end of this 
period they usually are thrilled to listen to 


fairy tales. 
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Their imagination is stimulated by the 
fanciful as well as the factual. For the same 
reason Panchatantra and folk stories are very 
popular with the Indian children. Sensitive 
children may be terrified by stories of ogres 
and witches. However, as children mature, 
differences are apparent in the reading tastes 
ofthe two sexes. Boys, especially during the 
elementary school years, prefer stories of 
adventure and excitement, sports and inven- 
tions. Girls are likely to read stories about 
home life with a beginning interest in senti- 
mental fiction. Young people of middle and 
high school stage tend to become increasingly 
interested in biography, history, and reading 
materials dealing with natural and social phe- 
nomena. At present, both children and ado- 
lescents read fanciful qs well as factual writ- 
ing concerning space travel, nuclear warfare, 
and related material. Although girls continue 
their interest in romantic stories and often 
become avid readers of the classics and 
poetry, they also show an interest in books 
and magazine articles generally regarded as 
favourites by boys However, few growing 
boys read the so-called ‘girls’ books”. 

Many young people, from childhood, 
appear to have a craze for comic books. This 
reading interest disturbs some adults. It is a 
fact that some comic books are undesirable; 
the paper is of poor quality, figures are gro- 
tesque and the story sequence is absurd They 
may stress violence, present fantastic situa- 
tions, and use colloquial language. Many 
comic strips are improving, however, in both 
quality of content and in manner ofexecu- 
tion They include fundamental truths that 
have a value for the voungster whose devel- 
opment is being furthered even: when he 
projects himself into the life of a supe man 
or other heroic figures with which he identi- 
fies himself. Reading of comics may be con- 
ducive to sustained reading habits and culti- 
vates concentration, However, indiscriminate 
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reading of comic books should be replaced 
by selective reading. Parallel reading of other 
good books should also he encouraged for a 
balanced development. 

As the child advances through the gra- 
des, his fondness for reading is developed 
mainly through a literature programme. Get- 
ting to know stories, poems and plays of liter- 
ary worth is the reward for learning to read. 
Literary appreciation develops slowly over 
the years. As the reader grows older and ex- 
periences more of life he gains a background 
for appreciating the experiences of others. 


Writing skill : lts development and 
problems 


The primary objective of written langu- 
age is, of course, to present ideas in written 
form. In order to express, one's thoughts 
clearly, succinctly and intelligibly develop- 
ment of skill is needed in grammatical con- 
struction and punctuation, in correct spelling 
and in legible handwriting. We first shall 
discuss briefly the mechanics of written com- 
position and then consider the content. 


Handwriting skill 

Young children start by ‘scribbling’ 
with crayon or chalk, They differ in the age 
at which they begin to scribble. These 
gradually come toa form that has meaning 
for the child. A child of 2 to 5 years should 
be encouraged to express his ideas by draw- 
ing or scribbling on large sheets of paper. By 
the age of five years a child uses free arm 
movements, often accompanied by facial gri- 
maces, and his scribblings are large, covering 
the entire page. Later, the child gains greater 
control of his muscles and he is able to imi- 
tate simple copy that requires smaller more 
refined, movements. Children show individual 
differences in the legibility of their handwrit- 
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ing. The mastery of legible handwriting 
needs: (a) gradual development of dexterity in 
the use of arm, hand, wrist, and finger; (b) 
improvement of perception; and (c) increased 
memory for details. 


Skill in spelling 

People show variations in. their ability 
to spell words. Much of a child's writing 
vocabulary is acquired through his reading 
experiences. This is especially true in the area 
of words used in common life experiences. 
However, a child need not be able to spell 
correctly every word that he can read and of 
which he knows the meanings. 

In general a person’s speaking and read- 
ing vocabulary is larger than his writing 
vocabulary. 

To learn to spell a word correctly in- 
volves perceiving the relationship that exists 
between the sound of the word and its written 
form, Children tend to have little difficulty 
in learning to speak correctly even long words 
if they are spelled phonetically i.e. written 
according to the sound of each syllable. Some 
basic words of one or two syllables are mis- 
spelt by adults as well as children, The spell- 
ing of such words should be learned as early 
as possible so that they become fixed. Mentally 
alert children usually become accurate spell- 
ers if they give attention to details. Some 
brilliant individuals are notoriously poor 
spellers because they lack interest. 

Many of the Indian children do not 
have spelling difficulties, as most of the 
Indian languages are phonetic in nature. 


Grammatical usage 

A child’s written structure usually 
follows the form of expression used in oral 
language. The young person who, during 
early years, has been exposed to correct gram- 
matical usage usually will carry his habit pat- 
terns over into his written composition. Hence, 
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the school child should strive toward expres- 
sing his ideas in clear, correct form, giving 
attention to sentence and paragraph sequen- 
ces, appropriate terminology, and other ele- 
ments of comprehensible written material. Of 
course, in this he will need the guidance of a 
teacher. Emphasis on the writing of short, 
simple sentences containing no more thaa one 
idea is needed during early learning in written 
language. 

Written expression serves various pur- 
poses like letter-writing, note-taking, narra- 
tion of events, summarization of material 
read, description of places, people or things 
and statements of points of view. For these 
both mastery of the mechanics of writing as 
well as a fund of ideas are needed. The child 
may have interesting ideas but lack mastery 
of the mechanics of writing, or vice versa. In 
either case, one activity interferes with the 
other, and he needs careful adult guidance. 
No matter how simple a young person's at- 
tempt at written expression may be, he must 
have something to say that is worth reading 
and say it in a correct grammatical form, 


Creative writing 

By creativity we mean making some- 
thing new or different. By creative writing 
we mean putting something  origi- 
nal in the written form. As we know, 


written expression involves the art of compo- 
sition and the skill of recording the composi- 
tion for others to read. Writing letters ex- 
pressing one's ideas, opinions, emotions and 
reactions or writing original poems and 
stories are the usual forms of creative com- 
position. Ideas, words: and sentence patterns 
must be recorded legibly and correctly. Clear 
writing, proper use of capital letters and 
punctuation marks are aids to effective com- 
munication. Creative writing, should be 
encouraged at all levels of schooling. 

Creativity can be stifled or fostered by 
environmental influences, It needs opportu- 
nity to develop, which can be generated in 
turn by insightful teachers and parents, The 
first and foremost need is the provision of an 
immediate environment that favours creati- 
vity and encourages children who show a 
desire to be creative. A favourable environ- 
ment includes frequent opportunities for the 
exercise of ability, expert instruction as well 
as guidance, and frequent success experiences, 
The last mentioned, could take the form of 
sincere appreciation, display of material on 
school board, and getting it printed in the 
school journal. There are no reliable tests to 
discover potential talents However, original- 
ity is the hall mark of creativity and this 
should provide a clue to the teacher in dig. 
covering and encouraging it. 


QUESTIONS 


1, What are the various tools of communication ? Give their impor- 


tance, 
2. (a) What are the different stages of language development? 
Explain. 

(b) Describe how development of vocabulary and comprehension 
takes place, 


briefly. 
.4. What are the varicus types of speech problems of children ? How 
` can they be overcome ? Explain. 
5. Write short notes on : 
(a) Jargon stage 
(b) Active and passive vocabulary 
(c) Questioning stage 
(d) Reading problems 
(e) Speech defects 
|... 6; Study the pattern of development in 3-, 6- and 9-year olds by giving 
|... them a test of verbal comprehension. 
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Personality Development 


In the common man's language the 
term personality is used in many ways. For 
example, consider such statements as “Raju 
has a good personality”, “Ashish has a poor 
personality” and “Pankaj has no personali- 
ty”. The phrase ‘good personality” may refer 
to attractiveness or handsomeness of appear- 
ance. The phrase a 'poor personality” may 
indicate that the person has certain character- 
istics which are not considered to be good. 
The term ‘no personality’ may indicate that 
the person does not make an impact on 
others. Most of these statements are based 
on superficial observations and evaluation of 
people and do not represent a scientific inter- 
pretation of the term personality. The term 
personality refers to the physical, mental, 
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social and emotional characteristics of a 
person and their integration into a behaviour- 
al pattern which is characteristic of the indivi- 
dual. Personality, thus, has many compo- 
nents or dimensions and is affected by heredi- 
ty, learning, motivation, emotion, intelligence, 
perception, thinking, creativity and many 
other factors that make an individual what 
he is at any particular moment. 

Personality has been defined in different 
ways. According to G. W. Allport, persona- 
lity is the dynamic organisation within the 
individual of those psycho-physical systems 


“that determine his unique adjustments to his 


environment. The term ‘dynamic’ in the defi- 
nition of personality indicates that the 
different characteristics of a person interact 
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with and modify one another. It also points 
out that changes can occur in the waya 
person behaves in a situation. The word 
‘organisation’ implies that personality is made 
up ofa number of different traits, each one 
of them closely related to the other. The 
relationships between traits often undergo 
changes, with certain traits becoming more 
dominant than others because of changes in 
the individual and in his environment. The 
term ‘psycho-physical’ implies that personality 
has both mental and physical elements. The 
psycho-physical systems include the habits, 
attitudes, values, emotional states, and 
motives of a person which are psychological 
in nature but have ä physical basis in the 
neural, glandular and general bodily states 
of an individual, 


Socialization process and persona- 
lity development 


In addition to early experiences and 
other factors mentioned above, the people 
around the child, the neighbourhood, the 
culture of the group and the sub-culture in 
which the individual is reared also influence 
the development of personality. The individ- 
ual is generally subjected to pressures to 
develop a personality pattern that will con- 
form as far as possible to the standards set 
by the culture to which he belongs. The 
culture and sub-culture vary according to 
whether one lives in a city or a village, in an 
upperlor lower, socio-economic class or wheth- 
er one lives in one region or the other and 
so on. Each culture has its distinctive values, 
morals, ways of behaving and its own ap- 
proved personality pattern. 
The impact of culture on the develop- 
mentofa pattern of behaviour is initially 


controlled by the family in the early years of, 


life. Later on, the pressures from the peer 
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group, the school and other groups increas- 
ingly control the development of the person- 
ality pattern of the individual. As the child 
grows older, the powerful social pressures 
exerted by the adolescent peer groups and 
adults become major determiners of his 
behaviour. Each culture controls and directs 
the behaviour of the child in such a way 
that certain patterns of behaviour are dis- 
couraged and certain others are encouraged. 
As a result of these social pressures, the 
child learns to behave in socially approved 
ways in that culture. The child also learns to 
have attitudes and values that are appropriate 
to his sex and the level and stages of his 
development. 

The most important way that a cultural 
group exerts its influence on the individual is 
through the process of socialization. The 
process of social learning through which the 
individual learns the social expectations and 
obligations and to interact with others is 
known as socialisation. Through socialisa- 
tion an individual learns the attitudes, beliefs 
and behaviours that are acceptable in his 
culture. Socialisation determines many of 
the characteristics a child will acquire. The 
parents are the first agents of socialization. 
Later on in childhood, other agents take part 
in the socializing process. As a child grows 
he interacts with other members of his family, 
play mates, peer groups, teachers and other 
adults. The interaction with, others even- 
tually helps the individual to learn the 
general patterns of behaviour approved by 
the. community in which he lives. These 
patterns of behaviour relate not only to the 
ways in which one is expected to interact 
with Others but also one’s feelings, attitudes, 
values, customs and motives. Some devia- 
tions from these general patterns of behaviour 
are tolerated and permitted by society. They, 
normally, do not areuse objections, as they 
are considered to be individual characteristics 
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that normally differentiate one person from 
the other. But, if an individual develops 
behaviour that differs in significant ways, he 
will experience difficulties in his relations 
with others and in leading a successful life 
later on. 

Socialization is a continuous process. 
A social person behaves in a manner appro- 
ved by the social group. He plays the role 
which is prescribed by the ‚social group and 
has favourable attitudes toward people and 
social activities. Faulty socialization in the 
child’s early years produces an unsocial or 
anti-social personality. An unsocial person 
is one who has not yet learned what the 
social group expects of him. An anti-social 
person is one who, normally, knows what 
others expect of him but willfully and delib- 
erately disregards social expectations and 
does the opposite of what is expected of him. 
He tends to become destructive, disobedient 
and quarrelsome. He often enjoys bullying 
others and being unfair to them. 


Socialisation and learning 

A child at birth is neither social nor 
unsocial. What the attitude of a child to- 
waıds others and his social experiences will 
be and how he will get along with the 
members of his social group will, to a great 
extent, depend upon the learning experiences 
during the early years of his life. There must 
be adequate opportunities for social contacts, 
if the child is to learn to live socially with 
others. As a child grows up he normally 
gets more and more opportunities for con- 
tacts with others. He comes into contact with 
children of his age and level of ability. He 
also comes into contact with adults of diffe- 
rent ages, different levels of ability and 
different backgrounds. These result in in- 
creasing social participation and interaction 
with others. 

When a child grows up. in an environ- 
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ment which does not provide him opportuni- 
ties for social contacts, he becomes less social 
than children of his age group or becomes 
unsocial He tends to withdraw from the 
social group and tries to spend much of his 
time alone. He may develop an unfavourable 
attitude towards people and may violate the 
approved patterns of behaviour, traditions, 
values and customs of the social group, Thus, 
gradually, he becomes an anti-social person. 

The extent to which a child learns to 
live socially with others also depends upon the 
motivation to make use of the. opportunities 
to learn to be social. The motivation of the 
child to learn to be social. will depend, to a 
great extent, upon the amount. or degree of 
statisfaction he gets from social contacts and 
interactions. If he enjoys his contacts with 
others, he normally likes to repeat the con- 
tacts. If he does not enjoy the contacts he 
will try to avoid being with peop'e. Whether 
contacts with people lead to the development 
of social behaviour or not will depend upon 
the satisfaction the child derives from being 
in the company of others. 

Another factor that helps in learning to 
be social is the guidance and direction a child 
receives from the various agents of sociali- 
sation such as his parents, older siblings, 
teachers and other significant adults in the 
family and in the society. Certain forms of 
social behaviour are learned directly and 
under guidance from others, Certain other 
forms of behaviour are learned indirectly 
and under least guidance. A child normally 
learns some of the behaviour patterns neces- 
sary for good social adjustments through 
trial and error methods while some others 
are learned through imitation. He observes 
what others do and then practices it by him- 
self to learn it. In this case, the child tries to 
match his behaviour to that of another 
person in a similar situation. The other 
person whom the child imitates becomes the 
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model for the child. In this case, to develop 
a desirable pattern of behaviour, the child 
should have a good model for identification. 
Otherwise, the child may imitate the wrong 
behaviour of a bad model which would lead 
to poor social adjustment. 

The process of socialisation is long and 
immensely complex. Social learning takes 
place in persons of all ages. But, much of it 
takes place in childhood as the individual 
learns appropriate values, attitudes and 
behaviour patterns. Throughout his life the 
individual is provided with a pattern of 
reward, acceptance, permissiveness and 
punishment. This enables the individual to 
become a civilised, law-abiding and relatively 
unselfish adult and to be secure, happy, 
appropriately masculine or feminine, self- 
sustaining and self-reliant. 


Factors affecting development of 
personality 


Several factors are responsible for the 
development of personality. Prominent among 
them are the early experiences of the indivi- 
dual and the culture in which he grows up. 
Hereditary endowment also plays an impor- 
tant role in determining the personality of an 
individual. The total personality of a person 

‚results from the interaction of the three 
factors—heredity, experience and culture. 

An individual's heredity predisposes 
him to respond to new experiences in certain 
ways. The ways of responding to a given 
situation or stimulus are determined by the 
level of maturation of the physical and 

mental characteristics. But, as an individual 
grows up his responses undergo considerable 
changes due to his interaction with his 
parents, other family members, playmates, 
relatives and so on. Emotional interactions 
early in life play an important role in the 
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development of personality. The child should 
have some one to respond to. He normally 
learns the emotional responses through obser- 
ving itheir effects on others. Experiences in 
childhood and the memory of these experien- 
ces affect the personality of an individual in 
his later life. Emotional damage of any kind 
during the early years has a far greater effect 
upon the future character development than 
a similar damage inflicted at a later stage 
when the personality of the individual has 
been more fully organised. 


Child-rearing practices and perso- 
nality development 

$ Among the people who influence the 
child, the mother has a major role in influen- 
cing personality and the subsequent behav- 
iour of the child. In infancy, the child spends 
a greater part of his time with his mother 
than with any other members of his family. 
The kind of mothering a child receives dur- 
ing his early years of life plays an important 
role in shaping his personality. Inadequate 
mothering at infancy tends to make the child 
apathetic, depressed and withdrawn. The 
adequately-mothered infants show .a greater 
social responsiveness than infants who fail to 
receive proper mothering. 

A large number of studies have been 
carried out to find out the effect of specific 
child-rearing practices on the development of 
personality of an individual. In these studies 
efforts have been made to relate parental 


' practices such as bottle versus breast-feeding, 


regular- versus demand-feeding schedules, 
and abrupt versus gradual weaning to per- 
sonality development. Whether to breast-feed 
or bottle-feed continues to remain a contro- 
vérsial topic in child-rearing. There is no 
convincing evidence to prove that breast- 
feeding is better than bottle-feeding so far as 
the ‘development of personality is concerned. 
However, many mothers prefer breast-feed- 
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1. A child who feels unwanted tends to be apathetic and withdrawn in his tehaviour towards others. 
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ing because they believe that it creates a 
more affectionate and warm relationship with 
the child. The outcome of anyparticular prac- 
tice such as breast-feeding or bottle-feeding 
depends a great deal upon the total situation 
including the attitudes, behaviour and emo- 
tional reactions of the mother towards the 
child. It is not the method of feeding that is 
morc important but the manner in which the 
child is helped and treated during the act. 
Breast-feeding itself does not guarantee a 
comfortable and pleasurable environment to 
the child. If the mother appears to be un- 
comfortable or unhappy about breast-feeding, 
und if the child senses his mother's nega- 
tive emotional reactions he tends to become 
generally disturbed. Whether it be breast- 
feeding or bottle-feeding, the mother should 
try to make the child feel comfortable and 
happy by her affection. While feeding, if the 
mother holds the child casually without 
fondling him properly, the child will gradu- 
ally develop into an unresponsive individual. 
As he grows, this unresponsive behaviour be- 
comes more and more established in his 


Undue pressure on the child from parents may lead to day-dreaming and an aversion for studies. 
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system of behaviour and, it may be difficult 
to change this behaviour at a later stage. 

During the early years of an individual's 
life, attitudes, habits and patterns of behavi- 
our get established. These determine, to a 
great extent, how successfully the individual 
will be able to adjust to life as he grows 
older. The pattern of personality begins to 
take form in early childhood. If the parents 
are understanding and responsive to the 
reasonable demands of the child and consis- 
tent in their actions, the child will probably 
develop a confident and healthy self-image. 
His image of himself develops from the way 
his parents and others treat him and how he 
thinks they feel about him. If the child is 
made to feel that he is an important member 
of his family and if he is reared in. a secure 
and emotionally positive home atmosphere, 
this will help him to develop a well-adjusted 
personality. The child develops the ability to 
deal with his problems and frustrations when 
his points of view are given importance and 
when he is given the right to disagree or to 
agree in appropriate situations. 
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When the child is exposed.to an insecure 
home atmosphere, he tends to be fearful and 
disturbed.) A child may also develop simi- 
lar feelings when the parents are inconsis- 
tent.in their feelings and attitudes towards 
him. Even though.a small child cannot ex- 
press his feelings properly, he is able to sense 
the situation when he is not. given the im- 
portance he deserves or when he is made to 
feel that he is not wanted. These make him 
apathetic and withdrawn in his behaviour 
towards others, 

Although there have been several studies 
on the influence of the early experiences of 
the child in shaping his personality, we are 
yet to have a clear cut and specific approach 
to child-rearing that would guarantee the 
formation and development of a healthy and 
well-adjusted personality. Asa result par- 
ents try different ' methods of , child-rearing. 
Some parents use the authoritarian approach 
while others use the democratic. approach, 
There are a few who use the permissive app- 
roach, while certain sections of parents use a 
combination of all three, No single approach 
has been found to be consistently successful 
with all children, Each approach has its own 
merits and demerits. 

In-all kinds of authoritarian approaches, 
acommon element is the enforcement of 
strict rules and regulations to achieve the 
desired behaviour. In. such cases when a 
child: fails to come up to the expected stan- 
dards he is often given severe punishment. 
Even when the child comes up to the expec- 
ted standards he fails to get adequate recog- 
nition or praise or any other signs of appro- 
val for his achievement, The child is given 
little freedom of action and not allowed to 
make decisions by the parents. Those who 
adopt the authoritarian approach tend to 
control the child’s behaviour through force 
and punishment. Thus, the. child is deprived 
of the opportunity to learn, to take deci- 
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sions and to control his own actions. 

A strict authoritarian approach towards 
a child by his. parents normally has certain 
undesirable effects on his personality. The 
child often tends to become obstinate and 
negativistic in his attitude towards persons 
in authority. The child may be found to be 
quiet, well-behaved and non-resistant «to the 
suggestions and desires of the parents, But, 
inwardly. the child. has deep resentment 
about the behaviour of his parents. He be- 
comes unhappy and develops a feeling of 
insecurity.’ These hamper his originality, 
curiosity and self-confidence. 

As the child grows older this lack of 
confidence, developed in the early years, 
leads to a feeling of guilt about independent 
actions and thoughts. The lack of confidence 
also causes the child to think of himself as 
not worthy. This leads toa lack of success in 
whatever he undertakes and results in poor 
personal and social adjustment. The autho- 
ritarian behaviour of parents towards a 
child in his early years of life also tends to 
develop rigidity and inability to change atti- 
tudes and patterns of behaviour while dea- 
ling with new demands and situations in 
life. As a result, the child becomes submis- 
sive, less competitive, and unsuccessful in 
social activities, 

Too much and too severe punishment 
makes children shy and secretive in their 
actions. They learn to be dishonest in order 
to avoid punishment from the parents or 
other persons in authority. They also be- 
come withdrawn, shy, suspicious, anxious, 
sensitive and introvert. 

Parents who employ a democratic ap- 
proach towards the child do not give any 
kind of hard punishment to the child. Punish- 
ment is given to the child only when there is 
ample proof that the child wilfully and de- 
liberately refused to do what he was expec- 
ted to do. Parents normally, make use of 
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discussion, explanation and reasoning met- 
hods to help the child understand why he is 
expected to behave in a certain way. 

They, normally, reward the child with 
praise or show some other form of approval 
when the behaviour of the child comes up 
to the expected standards. They try to deve- 
lop the expected behaviour by educating the 
child to behave in the approved way and by 
making him understand the rewards for 
doing so. The parents carefully plan the 
activities of the child.so that his energies are 
directed towards constructive and socially 
approved pattern. 

In the democratic approach the child is 
brought up with appropriate guidance and 
encouragement from parents. The child is 
respectedasan individual and is permitted 
to guide his own behaviour when he is ca- 
pable of doing so. The child develops indep- 
endence in thinking and is able to take the 
initiative for action in various situations. 
The democratic approach: also results in the 
development of a healthy, confident and 
positive self-concept. 

When the parents adopt the democratic 
approach, the child normally enjoys more 
freedom at home. A child reared in this 
atmosphere develops a friendly approach to 
life, He also develops a readiness for co- 
operation, better self-control and greater 
creativity. All these result in better personal, 
social and emotional adjustments 

Parents who adopt a permissive ap- 
proach do not resort to any punishment. The 
child is permitted to make his own decisions 

and act on them in any way according to 
his wishes. No restrictions are placed on the 
behaviour of the child. He is normally given 
only minimum guidance in developing a 
socially approved pattern of behaviour, But 
at the same time, he is given praise and en- 
couragement for the effort he makes. In 
such cases, the child often feels confused 
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and insecure because of the extreme leniency 
of the parents. He does not know what he 
should or should not do when faced with 
problems in life. As a result, he tends to be- 
come fearful, anxious and often excessively 
aggressive. Sometimes, he also becomes re- 
sentful because he thinks that his parents do 
not guide him properly as they do not care 
for him. Later on, if the child makes mista- 
kes because of lack of parental guidance, he 
feels dejected and frustrated. Due to lack of 
parental guidance, he often .indulges in acti- 
vities which, though permitted by his parents 
at home, are not approved by others outside 
his home. Often, he is rejected by others for 
his immature and inadequate behaviour. 
This leads to poor personal, social and emo- 
tional adjustment in later years. 

Normally, any approach that fosters secu- 
rity and respect for others, and that is rela- 
tively in conformity with the outside world, 
tends to produce a well-adjusted child. A 
home environment where cooperative and 
democratic relations between members of the 
family exist and where efforts are made to 
meet the genuine needs of the child produces 
a well-adjusted personality. What affects the 
personality of the child more is not the atti- 
tudes of the parents themselves but how the 
child perceives these attitudes. A child who 
perceives himself as being accepted in the 
family normally shows greater tenacity, self- 
confidence and independence from parents 
than the one who feels rejected by his par- 
ents. The treatment given to the child may 
be fair or unfair. But, what really matters is 
the way the child interprets and perceives it. 
If a child feels that the treatment he receives 
is not fair, he becomes resentful and feels 
that he is abused. His perceptions affect his 
attitudes towards his parents, as well as 
towards other people in authority. They also 
affect his willingness to try to conform to 
Social expectations as well as his. self- 
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confidence and his concept of himself. 

In brief, the attitudes of the parents 
which facilitate the development of a well- 
adjusted personality signify understanding, 
love and interest in the child as an indivi- 
dual. Lack of emotional warmth, rejection, 
hostility, lack of sincere care and aflection 
on the part of the parents and extreme 
behaviour control by them produce an unfa- 
vourable environment for the development 
of a well-adjusted personality. The parents’ 
attitudes toward the child are, perhaps, more 
important factors in influencing the forma- 
tion and development of the child's perso- 
nality than other environmental factors. 


Influence of home and family 

The child's closest. contact in his early 
years is with his mother. The manner in 
which the mother relates to the child after 
birth and even. before birth determines whe- 
ther the relationship will be warm, positive 
and accepting or otherwise. In certain cultu- 
res, a great deal of importance is attached 
to the birth of a male offspring. In such 
cases, the attitude of the family and the 
upbringing in the case of the male baby is 
very different from that toward the female 
offspring. The mother receives good treat- 
ment in the family, if she gives birth to a 
boy. She is treated with indifference and 
neglect during the lactation period if the 
baby happens to be a female. This in turn 
affects the attitude of the mother towards 
her baby. What is constantly being reinfor- 
ced isthat the male baby is precious and 
desirable and the female baby is a liability, 
a misfortune to be reckoned with. Thus, the 
child is raised with a sense of acceptance 
or rejection, depending upon the attitude 
of the mother and the family. 

The structure of the family has much to 
do with the kind of upbringing a child will 
have, Ina joint family, a baby does not 
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necessarily have an exclusive relationship 
with its mother and is raised jointly by the 
mother, grandmother and aunts. In a nuclear 
family, the mother is solely responsible for 
the upbringing of the baby. Both ‘these 
situations affect the personality development 
of a child differently for the adjustments he 
has to make in the two situations are quite 
different. In a joint family the' situtation is 
much more complex but atthe same time it 
provides a broad and secure base, whereas in a 
nuclear family though the situation is simpler 
it is not as secure and well-cushioned. Possi- 
bly, the joint family demands more flexibi- 
lity and social skills; the nuclear family 
provides a more intense one-to-one relation- 
ship which is likely to facilitate the develop- 
ment of role identity. 

The size of the family also contributes 
significantly to the inculcation of attitudes 
and values which make an impact on the 
development of the personality. Large fami- 
lies just cannot afford to cater to the whims 
and fancies of the individual child. Sharing 
is the rule in a large family. In the small 
family, it is possible to cater to the needs of 
the individual child, The parents can also 
bestow greater care on their children and 
provide adequate stimulation at the right 
time. But, there is a danger of children 
getting too much attention and also ex- 
pecting to have their way all the time. 


Influence of the mother's personality 
The mother's. personality and her atti- 
tude towards the child are of profound impor- 
tance in the child’s personality development. 
It is the mother who takes the primary 
responsibility to train and educate the child 
for adjustment in society. Initially, the train- 
ing is in terms of methods whereby the child 
gratifies his primary needs such as feeding, 
eliminating and dressing, The second aspect 
refers to the inculcation of various attitudes 
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and values which are transmitted by the 
mother and the family to the child, The 
third dimension is the möther’s role in the 
child’s psychological and emotional welfare. 
There is enough evidence to ‘show that the 
child is most succeptible to psychological 
influences in the environment during bis 
early childhood and that: these early experi- 
ences have a long range impact on the child's 
personality development. 

The findings of research have shown 
that maternal deprivation is an important 
factor in shaping the personality of the 
child. The issues of maternal ‘deprivation 
revolve around the long range unhealthy 
effects on the infant who is separated from 
his mother. Some studies have shown that the 
impairment of the mother-child relationship 
through separation for more than a three- 
month interval during the first year of life 
causes irreparable damage to the infant. 
The principal symptoms of maternal depriva- 
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tion are found to be withdrawal, lack of 
contact with the environment, refusal to 
act, crying and stupor. However, some 
studies have also indicated that maternal 
deprivation is not the sole cause of these 
deviations in behaviour. Perhaps, the basic 
cause is the absence of a single mother 
figure and the stimulation that a child 
receives from her. This leads on to the 
question of institutionalization of children 
and multiple mothering. It has been found 
that institutionalized children do not receive 
as much emotional warmth and sensory 
stimulation as children who are brought up 
in their own homes. This impairs their 
normal socio-emotional development. 


Influence of the father's personality 
The father also plays an equally impor- 
tant role so far as the child's. personality is 
concerned. However, traditionally, the father 
has always been looked upon as the bread 


2. Emotiona! deprivation is likely to lead to retarded growth. 
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winner, and in most homes the child-rearing 
is left to the mother. Many mothers are 
found to use the father figure as someone 
to administer punishment to the erring 
child. In these homes children are unable to 
develop any closeness to the father. However, 
in the urban set-up there is some evidence 
of this trend being reversed and the 
fathers are assuming a more active role in 
the day-to-day rearing of children. One of 
the factors possibly contributing to this is 
the appearance on the scene of the working 
mother. In such cases, as the mother is not 
in a position to assume total responsibility 
for the upbringing of children, the fathers 
also are likely to share the responsibility. 
This promotes more informality and friend- 
liness between the father and children. Where 
both the parents have a consistent attitude 
towards basic issues it is easier for a child to 
comprehend what he is required to do for 
the reinforcement he, will get will not be 
conflicting. A warm companionship between 
parents goes a long way in providing a secure 
home background for the growing child. 


Sibling influence 

No two children have the same environ- 
ment. The family environment varies for 
every child. The eldest child and the youngest 
child cope differently with different situations. 
The male baby and the female baby are 
perceived differently. These affect the res- 
ponse pattern of the children. The ratio of 
boys and girls amongst the siblings also 
affects the response patterns of the indivi- 
dual child. The ordinal position of the child 
is also a significant factor. While the youngest 
child remains the baby of the family, at the 
same time he learns to keep pace and compete 
with his older siblings The eldest child is 
expected to be responsible and set the pace 
for the younger ones. At the same time he 
is treated with special consideration, The 
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second or the third child does not get as 
much parental attention as the eldest and 
youngest offspring. If there is only one child 
in the family he hardly gets to know the 
meaning of sharing. All this, in turn, affects 
the development of personality characteris- 
tics in children. 


School influences 

While the home takes the primary respon- 
sibility for the transmission of vital attitudes 
and values, it is the school which. interprets 
those aspects of the: cultural heritage that 
have been formalized, such as history, 
science, mathematics and so on. However, 
a good school cannot limit itself to this 
aspect only. In this rapidly changing world 
itis necessary to equip children to cope 
with the increasing quantum of knowledge 
in a variety of ways at the simple and the 
complex levels. The schools, therefore, need 
to emphasize the process rather than the 
product in the overall teaching-learning 
situations. A child who is equipped to figure 
out things for himself will not feel threatened 
by new situations and new knowledge. 

The school plays a very important role, 
particularly, in the case of children who 
come from socially disadvantaged homes 
and do not have access to many stimulating 
experiences, A resourceful and inspiring 
teacher can goa long way in eliciting the 
best from the children and developing their 
self-confidence. 

It is the school which helps the child to 
get acquainted with the physical and social 
world in which he lives and to develop a 
scientific attitude towards life by giving him 
opportunities to ask questions, experiment, 
explore and investigate, On the other hand, 
if a child is expected to sit passively and assi- 
milate whatever the teacher chooses to pre- 
sent in the classroom, all that he acquires is 
some information, The total experiénce then 
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remains disjointed and does not get related 
to the body of experience that he has already 
acquired. This prevents him from perceiving 
learning as a joyful experience and affects 
his entire attitude towards school and 
learning. 

Children learn not only from the tea- 
cher but also from each other. In fact as the 
child grows older, his peer group becomes 
more influential in determining what he 
should do and how he should behave. Indi- 
viduals tend to adopt the standards of the 
group of which they happen to be members. 
Investigators have shown that where pupils 
have cooperated in work in groups formed 
by their own choice, the standard of work 
has risen and the attitude towards learning 
has improved. Resourceful teachers, there- 
fore, may take advantage of this fact and 
provide teaching-learning situations that are 
conducive to learning in an atmosphere. of 
cooperation rather than competition. 

A feeling of accomplishment and success 

will not only reinforce positive attitudes 
towards learning, but will also lead to the 
development of a positive attitude towards 
oneself. Every individual needs to succeed 
and hence feel that he is a worthwhile per- 
son. He can strive and put forth his best 
only if he feels that he is getting somewhere 
in his endeavour. An alert teacher finds out 
how and where each individual child's abili- 
ties lie and can be capitalised upon. Teachers 
are in a position to operate upon varieties of 
abilities for this purpose, ranging from abili- 
ties in sports and dramatics to achievement 
in school subjects. If the school gives equal 
weightage to all these abilities, it should be 
possible for every child to experience success 
and achievement which will go a long way in 
building his self-confidence and leadership 
qualities. 

In short, it is the overall attitude of the 

teachers and the general climate of the school 
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that make an impact upon the personality 
development of children. Buildings, equip- 
ment and other physical facilities are of se- 
condary importance, compared to the human 
element where concern for the child and inte- 
rest in his weifare are genuinely manifested. 
If every child gets the feeling that he is want- 
ed and what he does or does not do matters 
to others in. school, his whole manner of 
functioning will be affected by this. 


Influence of peer groups 

Peer group influence on the developing 
child is of considerable importance, both in 
the school situation and outside. It is easy 
for a child to comprehend certain things 
when these are communicated by children of 
his own age, rather than by adults who have 
a different frame of reference and manner of 
operating. Acceptance and rejection by the 
peer group is as important as that from 
adults, if not more. The child learns several 
things in the course of his day-to-day inter- 
actions with the peer group, such as sympa- 
thizing with others and giving evidence of 
concern for their well-being, delaying gratific- 
ation, arbitrating difficulties and achieving 
compromises even at his own expense in or- 
der to continue the desired activities and as- 
sociation. In late childhood and adolescence, 
the rules of the game are well defined and 
there develops a genuine feeling for one an- 
other and the peer group emerges remark- 
ably cohesive and influential, in so far as the 
socialization process is concerned. At times, 
the ties within the group become so strong 
that it even leads to the development of 
hostility towards outsiders who are not 
members of this group. 

There are cultural variations in peer 
group influence for it depends upon the 
amount of contact, dependence upon age 
mates and freedom from adult controls. In 
some cultures, an attempt has been made to 
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utilize peer group influence for socialization, 
asinthe case ofthe USSR and the Israeli 
Kibutz. In affluent cultures where the period 
ofchildhood and adolescence is relatively 
free of struggle for economic survival, there 
is more time and opportunities for inter- 
action with the peer group. In developing 
countries for the majority of children the 
period of childhood is one during which they 
are meant to assist adults and acquire basic 
skills for day-to-day survival, Under these 
circumstances, the focus of functioning is the 
individual’s family and, consequently, the 
peer group influence is felt only on the peri- 
phery. However, the evaluation by peer 
group of an individual's social assets and 
liabilities are much more realistic and pre- 
cise though harsh and unkind at times, The 
adults in the family tend to be biased to- 
wards their own children. Either they perceive 
the children to be good or they tend to find 
fault with their activities. The only fair cha- 
nce a child has of getting an objective feed- 
back about himself, in the social context, is 
from the peer group. This area of influence 
needs to be explored carefully and exploited 
to the maximum for facilitating a child’s 
social adjustment. 


Influence of neighbourhood and com- 
munity 

The neighbourhood and community have 
far reaching influences on personality deve- 
lopment. While in the urban situation this 
influence is relegated to the background, in 
the rural areas this is of utmost significance 
in India’s cultural context. For instance, if 
a particular family violates the basic codes 
set by a community it is likely to be treated 
as an out caste and all communication is 
stopped in toto. Since these influences are so 
powerful, parents see to it that children 
comprehend this unwritten code of conduct 
and learn to act in accordance with accepted 
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social mores. Children learn by imitation 
and also by observing the consequences of 
their actions, in situations where there is any 
deviation from the accepted pattern. In the 
urban and metropolitan context there is 
choice, and families are likely to identify 
themselves with culture groups which go a 
long way in providing meaningful insights. 

Religion has always been a source of 
strength for human beings. This is true, 
particularly, in India where the entire out- 
look on life has been in a way determined by 
the religious philosophy. Religion provides 
meaning and a sense of purpose to the 
mundane business of day-to-day living for 
every individual, no matter to which strata 
of society he belongs. The basic tenet of 
Indian culture is an acceptance of different 
ways of living and striving. This is manifest 
in the capacity of the common man to 
survive in varied situations with heteroge- 
niety of thought and practices. 


Deficit and deprivation and their 
effects 
Lack of adequate mothering during the 
early years of life of a child and emotional 
deprivation influence the personality develop- 
ment of the child. The presence of a consis- 
tent, affectionate and warm adult is a major 
factor in the development of an infant. When 
infants and very young children live without 
the companionship of affectionate adults, 
their intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment gets impeded. Such impediment to 
development becomes more predominant 
when the deprivation is for a long period. If 
the deprivation is only for a short time, the 
effect of it on the personality development of 
the child becomes less severe and temporary. 
Poor environments that lack stimulation 
retard intellectual development, while good 
environments which provide a lot of oppor- 
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tunities facilitate intellectual develpoment. 
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Environments of isolation, especially when 
they are for a long: period, not only retard 
intellectual development but also affect the 
emotional development of the child. For 
better growth and development of person- 
ality, children should be provided intimate, 
continuous and consistent contact with at 
least one adult so. that.they can learn to be 
socialised and to channel. their emotions in 


— such a way that they will be able to solve 


problems and handle later. family life more 
effectiyely. Severe deprivation of maternal 
care whether in the form of physical absence 
or psychological rejection, damages the 
personality development of the child, 


Effect of nutritional deficiencies 
_ The innate potentialities of the child 
cannot be realised without adequate food and 
conditions favourable to the child's physical 
health as they provide the body. with what 
it needs for growth and activity. It is estab- 
lished that on an average a baby of one to 
two years needs 1000 calories daily. This is 
about half the quantity consumed by an 
average adult. However, the child can con- 
sume only small quantities at a time and, 
therefore, it is necessary to feed him at 
frequent in'ervals several times a day. Indian 
diet surveys have shown that there is a gross 
deficiency of calories and many nutrients, 
such as iron, calcium and vitamin A in the 
«diet of pre-school children. Such a low level 
of nutrition causes health hazards which in 
turn affect the child's confidence, initiative 
and efficiency. 

A child who grows up in an impover- 
ished and isolated environment without 
proper care by adults tends to be less secure 
and more isolated from other people. He finds 

— it difficult to enter into meaningful relation- 


_ Ships with others. There are more possibili- 
- ties of speech retardation, deficiency in per- 
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formance in school and mental. retardation. 
This hampers his perceptua! ability and 
development of conceptual learning. “He 
normally exhibits such problems as restless- 
ness, an inability to concentrate and hyper- 
activity. He also meets withl ack'of popu- 
larity with children of his age group. These 
result in feelings of fear aud a strong 
desire for affection from others, Such a'child 
exhibits a deficieney in drive and initiative 
as reflected by an unusual degree of apathy 
and lack of adequate emotional responses 
when faced with problems in later life. 


Effect of emotional deprivation 

Emotions play a dominant role in one's 
life. Among the deficiencies and deprivations 
which a child is subjected to the one that 
impedes the development of a well-adjusted 
personality most is the emotional deprivation 
suffered by the child in his formative years. 
Childhood is a criticial stage in the develop- 
ment of appropriate emotions. Emotions 
developed im the early years become the 
driving forces for good or poor adjustment 
in later life. 

Every child is capable of exhibiting both 
pleasant and unpleasant emotions. Which 
Kind of emotions are predominantly displayed 
by the child depends upon the environment 
in which he grows up. It also depends upon 
the Kind of relationship the child has with 
others in his environment. When he gets 
pleasure and personal satisfaction from an 
action he shows pleasant emotions. When 
he fails to get pleasure he feels unhappy and 
dissatisfied. This results in unpleasant emo- 
tions. 

A child who is subjected to emotional 
deprivation is normally deprived of the. 
environment and opportunities for experienc- 
ing pleasant emotions like curiosity, happi“ 
ness, joy, love and affection. On the other. 
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hand he grows up in an environment that 
provides enough opportunities for the deve- 
lopment of unpleasant emotions like anger, 
fear, hatred, jealousy and envy. There are 
cases of children who experience extreme 
emotional deprivation. They grow up in 
environments where they have few opportu- 
nities to experience any of the pleasant emo- 
tions that children of their age normally 
experience. This kind of environment hampers 
their normal physical and mental develop- 
ment and impedes their personal and social 
adjustments. 

The degree of influence that deprivation 
exerts depends upon many factors. It depends 
upon the duration of such deprivation and 
the type of emotions which the child is 
deprived of. For example, ifa child grows 
up in an environment where he continuouly 
fails in his attempts to satisfy his curiosity 
because he is deprived of stimuli which evoke 
it he will not attain the level of mental 
development he is capable of. The same 
effect occurs if the child grows up in an 
intellectually non-stimulating environment, 
or in an environment unsuitable for his 
personal abilities. Under these circumstances 
he tends to become apathetic and bored. His 
creativity gets blocked and he becomes more 
and more frustrated as he does not get oppor- 
tunities to do what he is capable of doing. 

Another factor that affects the persona- 
lity development of the child adversely is the 
lack of opportunities for the child to experi- 
ence a sense of achievement and the happiness 
that follows it. A child who grows up ina 
home where parents do not provide praise 
or any other sign of approval when he comes 
up to the expected standard will be deprived 
of the pleasure that comes from recognition 
of his achievements. He will develop feelings 
of inadequacy followed by reactions of un- 
happiness and resentment toward people 
who do not recognise his achievements. 
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Perhaps, the most seriously damaging 
effects of emotional deprivation result when 
the child is not able to attain opportunities 
to experience affection from his parents and 
others around him. Deprivation of affection 
from parents results in a deficieney of emo- 
tional warmth and a feeling of insecurity. 
However, the effects of deprivation on the 
child’s behaviour and personality depend 
upon the quality and quantity of affection 
the child receives and its suitability for the 
child’s age and level of development. A child 
deprived of affection from his parents tends 
to become quiet, listless and apathetic. Such 
a child lacks the ability to concentrate on an 
activity due to delayed mental development. 
He can be easily distracted and his speech 
development gets delayed, The child who is 
deprived of love and affection suffers from 
lack of opportunities to learn to get along 
with people. He becomes unresponsive to 
others and tends to be hostile and unco- 
operative. He becomes aggressive and 
disobedient and exhibits other forms of un- 
social behaviour, 

All these unfavourable emotional and 
social reactions of the child have an unfa- 
vourable effect on the development of his 
personality. These may cause maladjustive 
forms of behaviour, Even though emotional 
deprivation is not the only cause of malad- 
justive behaviour it, certainly, is an important 
contributing factor, especially when it 
occurs along with other unfavourable condi- 
tions. Maladjustive behaviour that is facilita- 
ted by emotional deprivation ranges from 
general unhappiness to certain types of anti- 
social behaviour, psychoneurosis, and certain 
forms of psychosis. In certain cases, emotio- 
nal deprivation in the carly years of child- 
hood also leads to poor adjustment to 
marriage and work. Emotional insecurity 
and feelings of being unwanted and rejected 
also facilitate the development of behaviour 
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which in course of time leads to juvenile 
delinquency and adult criminality. 


Adjustment and maladjustment 


Throughout life an individual has to 
adjust to certain physiological as well as 
environmental demands. Adjustment may be 
defined as the process by means of which the 
individual seeks to maintain physiological 
and psychological equilibrium under the 
conditions created by his circumstances, 

Every behaviour of a person usually 
emerges from the process of satisfying his 
need. These needs may be physiological or 
psychological. Physiological needs pertain to 
the physical requirements of the individual. 
These include the need for food, drink, air, 
temperature regulation, sex, elimination of 
waste products, adequate rest after or in 
between physical or mental activities and so 
on. The physical condition of the individual 
depends upon the extent to which these needs 
are satisfied, The psychologial needs pertain 
more to the emotional make-up of the indi- 
vidual. These include the need for security, 
need for love and companionship, need for 
achievement and success, need for approval, 
need for status and esteem, need for inde- 
pendence and need for self-actualization. The 
adequacy of the adjustment an individual 
makes depends upon the state of the indivi- 
dual at a given moment as well as the con- 
ditions under which the individual attempts 
to satisfy his needs. A person has a variety 
of needs to fulfill at all times. He may also 
have many personal, social and occupational 
problems that normally disturb his adjust- 
ment. Therefore, everyone is constantly 
and continuously faced with problems of 
adjustment. 

The process of adjustment begins when a 

- need is aroused and ends when it is satisfied 
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or, at least, reduced to a certain extent. For 
instance, when a person feels hungry he 
seeks food, eats it and gets satisfied. This is 
an adjustment which is beneficial to the indi- 
vidual. If in the pursuit of fulfilling the 
needs, the individual maintains a harmonious 
relationship between individual wants and 
environmental factors and if he develops a 
wholesome and constructive attitude and be- 
haviour, he can be considered to have achie- 
ved good adjustment to the experiences in 
his life. 

When a person is unable to adapt or 
adjust himself adequately and appropriately 
to his physical, social and occupational envi- 
ronment he is said to be maladjusted. Mal- 
adjustment refers to the inadequacy and in- 
apropriateness of the behaviour patterns the 
individual habitually uses to fulfill his physi- 
ological, social and psychological needs. The 
adjustments a person makes in response to 
those needs are not always beneficial from 
the standpoint of his long term welfare. 
Some of them may be deterimental in his 
later life. A person may be considered mal- 
adjusted if, while he directs ail his energy 
towards satisfying his immediate needs, he 
actually aggravates the problems of satisfying 
his future or his more basic needs later on. 
For example, a child may indulge in day- 
dreaming which might satisfy some of his 
current psychological needs, This may be 
considered as adjustment in the sense that it 
is an attempt to satisfy his needs that are 
dominant at that time. But, he may be con- 
sidered maladjusted if he habitually indulges 
in day-dreaming without trying to develop 
the skills which would enable him to convert 
his fantasies into realities. Similarly, a child 
may notice a harmless insect, become afraid 
and may run towards his parents. Running 
to his parents reduces his fear. This response 
of the child at the sight of the insect may 
not be good from the standpoint of the long 
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term development of the child. But, it is an 
adjustment, nonetheless, because it tends to 
satisfy his need of reducing the fear which is 
most important at the time. 

Adjustment embodies both personal and 
social experiences. It implies that the indivi- 
dual must satisfy his needs within the frame- 
work of the expectations and constraints of 
the existing social order in the society. From 
early childhood, an individual tries to deve- 
lop within the limits of his own potentialities 
and existing circumstances and environmen- 
tal influences, those patterns of behaviour 
that describe him as a well-adjusted indivi- 
dual. If he attempts to satisfy his needs in 
ways that are not consistent with the appro- 
ved pattern of behaviour he may aggravate 
the problems of adjustment rather than alle- 
viate them. Therefore, adjustment is not 
merely satisfying one’s needs but rather 
integrating one’s purposes and needs with 
those of the approved pattern of life in the 
society to which one belongs. 

Adjustment and maladjustment are a 
matter of degree. The dividing line between 
the well-adjusted and the maladjusted indi- 
vidual is not a clearly defined one. However, 
there are certain behaviour patterns that are 
characteristically associated with the well- 
adjusted and others with the maladjusted 
person. Ideal adjustment is characterised by 
the efficiency of the individual in dealing with 
the situational demands. A well-adjusted 
person makes good social adjustments. He 
develops harmonious relationships with the 
people with whom he comes into contact 
whether at home, school or college, in the 
occupational field or in leisure-time activi- 
ties. He thinks, acts and feels according to 
what is expected and tolerated within his 
community. He does not violate rules for the 
sake of violating them. At the same time, 
he also does not conform for the sake of 
conforming. He accepts his limitations and 
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capacities and is satisfied with the life he 
leads. He makes his goals and ideals consis- 
tent with his potentialities. He does not 
blame others for his deficiencies. He does 
not avoid challenging situations and when 
conflict arises he tries to resolve it effectively. 
He accepts pleasure and displeasure, joy and 
sorrow, and success and failure with poise. 

The well-adjusted person fits into the 
social demands made on him. He displays 
behaviour that is effective in attaining his 
goals, He faces problems realistically and 
devotes his energies to the attainment of his 
purposes and goals. He is relatively free from 
conflict and stress as he adopts satisfactory 
solutions for his dominant problems and 
possesses effective ways of releasing tension. 

Maladjustment is normally revealed 
through unusual or abnormal behaviour, As 
mentioned earlier, no set pattern of behav- 
iour may be consistently defined as normal 
or abnormal, However, in general, one may 
consider the behaviour of a person to be 
abnormal when it is habitually inappropriate 
and is continuously and consistently ineflec- 
tive in helping the individual satisfy his 
needs, or seriously interferes with his sense 
of well-being. 

Abnormal behaviour exists in various 
degrees. Abnormality is a condition that 
prevents the individual from functioning 
effectively according to the acceptable form 
of behaviour in his society. Asa result the 
individual fails to cope with his environmen- 
tal demands in the same way as most people 
do. 

The behaviour of a person is said to be 
abnormal when it differs or deviates widely 
from the norm or standard prescribed by the 
society or when it is inconsistent with the 
expectations of the society, The direction and 
the degree of deviation that are considered 
abnormal depend upon the effects of his 
behaviour or his total life experiences as 


well as on the particular social situation in 
which the individual is placed. 
; The standard pattern of behaviour which 
constitutes normal or abnormal behaviour 
differs from community to community or 
from culture to culture. Actions which are 
considered to be normal and acceptable by 
one community or culture may be considered 
deviant and unacceptable by another. For 
example, touching the feet of an elder person 
in the family is normal behaviour in most of 
the communities in India. But, if one does 
this in a western country, he will be consi- 
dered abnormal. A person who continuously 
— Sings or mutters to himself when he is alone 
— - inhis house may not be considered abnor 
mal. But, if he does so outside his house 
- .. among people, perhaps in the classroom, 
. or on the streets, he will be considered 
abnormal. 

Just as there are standards of behaviour 
which are appropriate for each group, there 
are also standards of behaviour which are 
appropriate for particular ages and stages of 
development of an individual. A person is 
regarded as normal and adjusted only if he 
displays behaviour thatis suitable for his 
age. It is quite normal for a child of one or 
two years of age to indulge in tantrums and 
fits of temper and tears. But, we do not 
expect this kind of behaviour from a boy of 
15 years. He will be considered abnormal if 
he indulges in it. Similarly, thumb-sucking 
is regarded as normal for a one-or two-year 
old child. But, it would be regarded abnor- 
mal in a 10-year old child. 

: Whether the behaviour of a- person is 
considered to be normal or abnormal also 
depends upon the quality and the intensity 
of certain patterns of behaviour he displays 
in different situations. For instance, a little 
nervousness and anxiety on certain occasions 
are normal for an individual. But, if the feel- 
ing of anxiety tends to be intense and persis- 
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tent he will be considered as abnormal. It 
may, however, be noted that it is often 
extremely difficult to distinguish between the 
normal and abnormal, Although it is easy to 
identify an extremely abnormal person, it is 
not easy to identify a person who is slightly 
abnormal or on the borderline since there 
is no sharp dividing line separating the nor- 
mal from the abnormal. 

The pattern or modes of behaviour or 
the habits that are so far away from the ave- 
rage asto constitute maladjustment cover a 
wide zange of abnormal behaviour, It may 
be aggressive or troublesome behaviour 
oritmay be extremely quiet and passive 
behaviour that involves deep emotional dis- 
turbances. Among the common symptoms of 
maladjustment are explosive behaviour, 
general restlessness, withdrawal, over-de- 
manding behaviour, depression, general lack 
of confidence, demonstrative hostility and 
rejection with a high degree of anxiety and 
physical disfunctions. 

Many of the symptoms of maladjustment 
in their milder forms are also characteristic 
of normal adjustment. There are a number 
of undesirable behaviours that appear in a 
mild form in every individual since his child- 
hood. At first, they may appear to be harm- 
less, since asingle or a combination of two 
or three patterns of behaviour may not lead 
to serious behaviour disorders later on. If 
several of these behaviour patterns are con- 
stantly and consistently displayed they may 
lead to serious behaviour disorders later on. 
Among the more common patterns of behav- 
jour that have great repercussions on the 
emotional life of the individual are extreme 
anger on slightest provocation, excessive 
anxiety, extreme passive behaviour, fi requent 
day-dreaming and absent mindedness, exces- 
sive worry, high degree of indecisiveness, 
hostility towards any kind of authority, 
repeated stealing of articles despite punish- 
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ment, excessive cruelty to animals or people 
who are younger than the individual, ex- 
treme shyness, general avoidance of social 
situations, habit of Iying, destructive tenden- 
cies and so on. Other common abnormal 
behaviour includes inability to avoid mis- 
behaviour even when repeatedly warned and 
punished, frequently appearing depressed, 
excessive concern with physical appearance, 
projecting blame on others and rationalising 
acts when criticised. 

Once these patterns of maladjustive 
behaviour appear and remedial measures are 
not taken to correct them, they tend to 
become permancnt fixtures in the totality of 
an individual's behaviour and often remain 
throughout his life. The behaviour patterns, 
in their milder forms, may not hamper the 
adjustment of the individual. But, when 
they become persistent, continuous and consi- 
Stent, they can cause excessive interference 
and even disorganisation of behaviour. 
Gradually, these patterns become typical of 
the person's behaviour with resulting conflicts 
and inability to coordinate his efforts in the 
attainment of his goals, This leads to more 
pronounced maladjustive behaviours and 
develops into more serious, handicapping 
and severe behaviour disorders and mental 
illness. 


Personality traits 


The personality of an individual is 
characterised by the unique organisation of 
certain characteristics. In certain cases, perso. 
nality refers to the impression one makes on 
other people. When a person is described as 
having a pleasing or a gracious personality, 
or an irritating or an obnoxious personality, 
it generally refers to the way he affects other 
people and the impression he makes on 
other people. The personality of an indivi- 
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dual is also indicated by the way in which 
he characteristically acts in different situa- 
tions. When a person is described as domi- 
nant or submissive, aggressive or withdrawın, 
emotionally stable or emotionally unstable, 
it indicates how he characteristically responds 
in different situations. 

The personality of an individual is made 
up of many components, Some of these are 
observable and measurable while some are 
not readily observable and measurable. 
Among the components of personality which 
are readily observable and measurable are 
physical characteristics such as height, weight, 
factors which influence the speed and strength 
of movements. Others include the aptitudes 
and talents, physical and intellectual abili- 
ties, habits, behaviour patterns and modes 
of action, The components of personality 
which are not readily observable and measur- 
able include motives, aspirations, feelings, 
attitudes regarding self, convictions, commit- 
ments and purposes that provide direction 
to the actions of the individual. 

These components of personality, depen- 
ding upon the hereditary endowment, early 
experiences within the family and events in 
later life, lead to the development of the 
personality pattern characteristic of the indi- 
vidual. The personality pattern is made up 
of certain personality traits organised and 
integrated into a whole, A trait may be defi- 
ned as an aspect or dimension of personality 
which consists of a group of consistent and 
distinctive reactions characteristic of the 
adjustment process of a person. A trait is a 
specific and stable quality of behaviour which 
characterises the individual in a wide range 
of his activities and is fairly consistent over 
a period of time. It is a learned tendency to 
react in a manner in which the individual has 
reacted more or less successfully in the past 
to similar situations in which he was simi- 
larly motivated, 
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The most important aspects of traits are 
their distinctiveness and consistency. Distinc- 
tiveness does not mean that each individual 
has certain traits that are characteristically 
his own. It refers to the fact that each indivi- 
dual differs from others in terms of the 
amount or quantity ofa particular trait he 
possesses, For example, all students work to 
get through the examinations, It does not 
indicate much about the personality of an 
individual, ifone says that a boy or a girl 
works for getting through the examinations, 
because this is not acharacteristic that disti- 
nguishes either of them from most other 
people. But some people work harder than 
others. This difference would distinguish one 
from others and one may call those who 
work hard as industrious, In other words 
‚one could consider ‘industriousness’ as a 
distinguishing personality characteristic in 
terms of the quantity of the trait one 
possesses. 

, Consistency is another aspect of all traits, 
It refers to the fact that a person behaves 
in approximately the same manner in similar 
situations and under similar conditions. A 
person may be found to be very angry one 
morning. But based on this, it cannot be 
said that he isa characteristically angry or 
hostile person. He may have become angry 
because he had faced a situation that would 
have made any one angry under similar 
conditions and he does not continue to be 


Primary traits 


. Easy-going, gentle, amiable 

. Intelligent, independent, reliable 

. Emotionally stable, realistic, steadfast 
. Dominant, boastful, self-assertive 

. Cheerful, sociable, talkative 

. Sensitive, tender-hearted, sympathetic 
7. Thoughtful, cultured, aesthetic 
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angry for a long time after that, It means the 
behaviour is not relatively consistent over 
time. But, if we find him getting angry freq- 
uently, even at the slightest provocations, he 
can be characterised as an angry or hostile 
person. On the other hand, if he has a con- 
sistently serene and sunny disposition most 
ofthe time and is provoked to anger only 
occasionally, he may be characterised as a 
Serene person. 

Although the situation in which an indi- 
vidual acts can influence the functioning of 
the personality traits which characterise a 
person, certain traits tend to be basic to the 
personality structure of the individual. How- 
ever, the possible number of distinctive char- 
acteristics is very large. In the English langu- 
age there are more than 250 terms that 
represent personality dimensions or traits that 
vary in organization and relative strength. 
Psychologists have after considerable re- 
search, tried to reduce the large number of 
common traits into a list of primary traits 
and their opposites which describe the dim- 
ensions or characteristics of the personality of 
an individual. Each of these traits describes 
the dimensions of personality such as domi- 
nant and submissive, cheerful and unhappy, 
intelligent andstupid and so on. The two 
words represent the two extreme ends of the 
personality characteristics. A list of primary 
traits and their opposites developed by R. B. 
Cattel is given below. 


Opposites 


Inflexible, cold, hostile 

Foolish, unreflective, frivolous 

Evasive, emotionally changeable, excitable 
Submissive, self-effacing, modest 

Unhappy, depressed, seclusive 
Hard-boiled, unemotional, cynical 
Boorish, uncultured, coarse 
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8. Conscientious, responsible, pains- 
taking 

9. Cooperative, carefree 

10. Vigorous, persistent, strong-willed 

11. Hypersensitive, excitable, impatient 


12. Friendly, trustful, enthusiastic 


As mentioned earlier, the personality of 
a person is judged by those aspects of his 
behaviour which are characteristic, consis- 
tent and distinctive. However, the distinctive 
characteritics are not always easily separated 
from each other. Personality characteristics 
often overlap and, therefore, some of the 
possible sets of characteristics may Not be 
clearly different from one another. Each set 
of the characteristics, however, may provide 
some indications and description of the 
personality pattern of the individaul. 

Personality characteristics are deep mani- 
festations of an interaction between the 
individual and his environment, Learning 
plays a major role in the development of the 
personality pattern. The characteristic meth- 
ods of responding to people and situations 
are learned through repetition and practice 
and the satisfying effects they have on the 
individual. The development of appropriate 
personality characteristics mainly depends 
upon the training one gets at home, at 
school and in college. 

If a child comes to know that aggressive- 
ness wins approval from his group members 
or satisfied his needs in one situation, he 
tends to repeat the aggressive behaviour 
whenever he confronts a similar situation. 
Gradually, this may develop into his charac- 
teristic method of reacting and responding 
to people and situations and he may be 
branded as an aggressive child. Similarly, if 
a child comes to know that he makes better 
adjustments by being reserved and with- 
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Slipshod, impulsive, irresponsible 
Reserved, cautious, secretive 
Languid, slack, ineffective 


Phlegmatic, tolerant, calm 
Suspicious, hostile, frustrated, 


drawn, he tends to adopt this type of behavi- 
our whenever a similar situation arises. In 
this case, he will be known as a reserved or 
withdrawn child. 

The development of a particular type of 
personality trait or characteristic depends to 
a great extent, upon the social pressures 
from the home, the school, the peer group 
and the adult group with which the. indivi- 
dual comes into contact. Each group has its 
own criterion regarding the traits and cha- 
racteristics that are considered desirable and 
vndesirable. As the child grows up he dis- 
covers that certain traits win approval and 
acceptance while certain others are consid- 
ered undesirable and are criticised and dis- 
approved of. 

Later on, the child discovers that the 
traits are valued by different people in differ- 
ent ways. Some of the traits may be valued 
more highly by parents and other family 
members than by members of the peer group. 
Similarly, some of the traits may be more 
highly valued by the members ofthe peer 
group than by his parents, With more and 
moreexposure to people in different situa- 
tions, he begins to realise that there are cer- 
tain basic traits such as honesty, respect for 
authority, cooperation and amiability that 
are approved by all groups. 

The standards of socially-approved per- 
sonality traits keep changing in the early 
stages of development of an individual till 
they get crystallized along with physical, 
emotional and social maturity. In childhood, 
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a child will try to win the approval of adults, 


rather than of the members of his peer group. 


Therefore, he tries to develop personality 
traits that will lead him to gain adult recog- 
nition and approval. When he reaches 
school he strives to develop those traits 
which will win for him the approval and 
respect of his peers. As he grows into adult- 
hood, he triesto develop those traits that 
are socially approved in the adult groups. In 
effect, a person always tries to develop those 
personality traits that would conform to the 
standards of the group with which he wishes 
to be identified. 


Integrated personality 


Personality consists of many interrelated 
components that are continually changing 
and developing in the «course of the growth 
of an individual. These components deter- 
mine the behaviour of an individual and are 
affected by both physiological and mental 
processes. The ways in which these compo- 
nents interact within any given person deter- 
mine the uniqueness of behaviour in an indi- 
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vidual. These components do not act in isola- 
tion from one another but in an integrated 
form during the course of growth which 
results in the development of an integrated 
personality. 

The integrated personality is reflected 
by different types of behaviour in an indivi- 
dual. Such an individual generally behaves in 
an ethically consistent manner throughout his 
life. He is in harmony with himself and with 
the outside world. He is consistent with his 
own personal standards in a variety of situa- 
tions. He displays a great deal of emotional 
and social maturity. He is generally depend- 
able and responsible. He displays warmth 
and compassion and is aware of the impres- 
sion he makes on others. He displays a give- 
and-take attitude towards others. He shows 
the ability to tolerate, accept and respect 
himself and others. He is straight-forward, 
forthright and frank in his dealings with 
others. His behaviour reflects self-reliance, 
self-direction, productivity and: efficiency. 
He has faith in himself and others and has a 
sense of duty, grace, self-discipline, honour, 
courage and purity of soul, 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is personality ? Define it. 


2. How do the socialisation ‚processes affect the development of 


personality ? 


3. Describe the effects of child-rearing practices on the development 


of personality. 


4. Explain the role of the home and the family in the development of 


personality. 


5, Are the school, neighbourhood and community important factors 
in the development of personality ? Explain with the help of 


appropriate examples. 


6. What is deprivation ? How-does it affect the development of person- 


ality in an individual ? 
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7. What do you understand by the term adjustment ? What are the 
characteristics of a well-adjusted person ? 

8. Describe various traits of personality. 

9. Try to rate the athletic and studious types of individuals in your 
school on personality traits given in this chapter and compare 
them. Do the study on a sample of 50 students. 
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